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He fatls who climbs to power and place 
Up the pathway of disgrace. 

He fails not who makes truth his cause, 
Nor bends to win the crowd's applause. 
He fazls not, who stakes his all 

Upon the right, and dares to fall ,— 
What though the living bless or blame ? 


For him the long success of fame. 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
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— 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 19-27, 18907 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITH THE 


E } 


Th 


to convey passengers to and from the Congress at exceedingly low rates. 


? 


Round trip tickets, including a day at 


One of the 
Greatest Wonders 
of the world. 


Mammoth 
Cave..... 


BOTTOMLESS PIT, MAMMOTH CAVE. 


An excursion with special sleeping cars, with delegates and attendants, will leave the 
Dearborn Street Station on Monday, October 18th, reaching Nashville the next morning; 


returning, leaving Nashville Sunday evening, spending Monday at the Mammoth Cave, 
reaching Chicago on Tuesday. 


ee : Round trip rates, including railroad fare, sleeping car expenses, hotel expenses at 
EE: Mammoth Cave (including meals), and at the Tulane Hotel—the head-quarters of the Lib- 
eral Congress, Nashville (not including meals), including four admissions into the exposition, 


$30.00 


Parties of five or more, $25.00 each; or free for 25 yearly subscriptions to the 
New Unity, at $2.00 per year. | 


In order to secure these minimum rates, tickets have to be secured beforehand through 
Alfred C. Clark, publisher of the Mew Unity. To be sure of ample provisions all around, 
transportation should be secured at least by the first of October. 


The payment of $5.00 down, the Temainder on day of starting, will enable us to 
make ample provision in advance. 


For further particulars inquire of Alfred C, Clark, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, General Secretary L. C. of R., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
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NuMBER 31 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of pon- 
sectarian chufches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 


E:ditorial. 
He that ts not with me ts against me; and he that 
vathereth not with me scattereth. 


By their fruits ye shall know them. Not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which ts in heaven. 

JESUS 

We go to press before we have seen the full re- 
ports of the Saratoga meeting of the Nattonal Con- 
ference of Unitarian churches, but we see that the 
conference passed a sympathetic resolution con- 
cerning the Liberal Congress at Nashville, and ap- 
pointed Rev. J. H. Crooker as its delegate to bear 
the greeting of the conference. Mr. Crooker would 
have been welcomed on his own account and for the 
message he will bring, but he will be doubly wel- 
come in this representative capacity, for if any body 
of people in America should enter into the fellow- 
ship of the Liberal Congress and recognize in its 
triumph a triumph of their own, it should be the 
Unitarian churches of America. 


Dr. Lewinthal of the local committee at Nash- 
ville, writes us in response to the inquiry concerning 
the probable effect of the yellow fever on the Nash- 
ville Congress, as follows: ‘There is no occasion 
for alarm. In fact, Nashville is out of the yellow 

fever line. However, there is no panic or anything 
of the kind even farther South. It is preposterous 
— the whole thing. True, near New Orleans there 
is a little anxiety, but the cool weather and lateness 


of the season dispel this fear even. The Exposi- 
tion is flourishing more than ever; the city is 
crowded.” The view of Dr. Lewinthal is unques- 
tionably right. Already the chill of frost has 
reached far into the South, and by the time the 
Congress meets Nashville will probably be enjoying 
the most delightful weather of the year. ‘ Let the 
city be still more crowded at this, the climax week 
of the Exposition.” 


--o?-lh |! 


There is a cheering prospect that Unity Church of 
Chicago is to be delighted, for a time at least, with 
the renewal of the services of Robert Collyer. It 
is too much to hope that on the table-lands of life 
which he now occupies, that Mr. Collyer should 
again take up the burden of a Chicago pastorate, 
but if he will but stand in his old pulpit for an in- 
definite period, giving his word from Sunday to 
Sunday, a great number of old friends will gather 
to hear the welcome voice and many new friends 
will learn the charm of the blacksmith-preacher’s 
message. It will be a breezy visitation that will in- 
vigorate and cheer, quicken and encourage. No 
matter how much he may be beloved in New York 
or how long he may have tarried there, Robert Coll- 
yer is pre-eminently a feature in the spiritual hori- 
zon of Chicago. He belongs here and we will 
welcome him back to his own. Come, Robert 
Collyer ! 


Last January, Edward Everett Hale, the ever 
youthful leader, preached a sermon on ‘‘ The New 
Revival.” It was published at the time in a leaflet. 
It now lies before us. As soon as our space permits 
we hope to print most of the sermon; meanwhile, 
the word is made opportune by the attempt, alluded 
to in our last, of Benjamin Fay Mills to do revival 
work in Boston on new lines. Mr. Hale believes 
that the dying century should close with a great 
awakening of the moral sense, a passion for truth. 
“The New Revival” is that which leads men and 
women to ask: ‘‘What can I do for somebody else?”’ 
We believe Mr. Hale is profoundly right when he 
says that ‘the new revival is to compel men to reject 
old superstitions; it shall not enslave itself to an in- 
stitution. The welfare of the whole is to bring 
about the success of each child.’ Whatever may be 
the outcome of Mr. Mills’ venture, this movement 
in Boston is one of the “signs of the times,”’ as our 
correspondent from Rochester, ‘““H. M. S.,” well 
calls it. 
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Old and New for September begins the publication 
of a course of Sunday-school lessons, entitled 
‘“Every-Day Religion; or, Studies in Good Citizen- 
ship,’ by our associate, Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
This is a commendable attempt to vitalize the Sun- 
day school work with ethics. These schools that 
have been too much stultified by theology and dog- 
matic teachings, that which to the child life is re- 
mote. The nature of the course is hinted at by 
the first eight topics announced, which include 
‘“ Nature’s Preparation for the Good Citizen,” ‘‘ The 
First People on the Ground,” ‘The White Man’s 
Coming,” ‘‘ Life in the Early Settlements,” ‘‘ Our- 
selves: Many Peoples in One,” ‘‘ Ourselves: Work- 
ing for Kach Other.” 
Crane says: 


What shall we attempt to teach the child? Surely, not soci- 
ology asascience, though very many of the facts to be set forth 
in a study of any phase of every-day religion are inevitably 
sociological in bearing. The object of these lessons is to lift 
the veil of familiarity which shrouds the significance of the 
near and the common, and to teach the child to correctly 
observe and reflect upon such social facts as come within his 
range; to comprehend more of the inter-relationships and 
mutual responsibilities of each to all and all to each,—not 
abstractly, but as it is true of all the people in his community ; 
to feel the hardships of others, and to ascertain some of the 
forms of injustice that cause these hardships, and to set his 
heart against them; to hold justice for all as the first essential 
toward avoiding the necessity of charity toward any; to aspire 
to be himself a part of the moral order and harmony of his age. 


These leaflets, which should have wide circula- 
tion, can be obtained of the Western Unitarian Sun- 


In her introduction, Mrs. 


day School Society, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
in monthly parts, each sheet containing four lessons. 
They are as good for the home and the day school, 
in the hands of the wise parent and teacher, as they 
are for the Sunday-school. 


re fo -0lClUlD 


The timeliness of Dr. Thomas’ last Sunday utter- 
ance and the aroused interest in the parish and out 
of it in the topic just now, has induced us to lay 
aside some other plans and matter in order to print 
another sermon from the Pastor of the People’s 
Church. If the laymen and laywomen in such 
churches as that ministered to by Dr. .Thomas, 
would realize their opportunity and awake to their 
privileges there would come speedily what must 
eventually come, a great awakening in the interest 
of ethical religion and a new revival of morals, a 
religious fervor that would apply itself not to the 
self redemption of the individual soul but the benign 
elevation of the community, the elevation of the 
state, the salvation of the race. We hope Dr. 
Thomas’ word will help our readers to a clearer 
comprehension of the message entrusted to us, not 
one of antagonism to the old but one of loyalty to 


the new. The ever old-new realities of universal 
religion. ; 


»-<.- —@ 


The poetical reprint in our last issue, entitled 
‘The Wind that Blows,’’ was falsely credited to 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. It should have been credited 
to Mrs. Caroline A. Mason. The 
printed, many years ago, under the title of ‘En 
Voyage, and was reprinted in an article by William 
C. Gannett on ‘‘A Minor Poet” in our September 
14th issue of 1893. In this article Mr. Gannett re- 
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poem was first © 
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viewed the volume of poems by this soul-helping 
poet entitled ‘‘The Lost Ring’’ and other poems, 
with an introduction by Charles G. Ames. Mrs. 
Mason was, as Mr. Gannett calls her, ‘‘a shy citizen 
of Fitchburg, Mass.”’ He further says, ‘‘ the liberal 
faith, the mood of Whittier, was sunny in her.” 
And her trust has found its Way into our hymn 
books. She was the author of ‘‘ Do They Miss Me 
At Home,” which has gone far and wide with its 
sweet pathos, and if our mistake will be the occa- 
sion of inducing, by means of this note, any of our 
readers to seek further acquaintance with the always 
gracious lines of this helpful singer, it will be a 
beneficent overruling. 


=-2e- —s 


The co-operation between liberal is much nearer 
at hand than many people realize. We _ have 
recently had occasion to call. attention to the 
nervous anxiety in certain quarters lest the line 
which separates Universalist and Unitarian organiza- 
tions and activities should be obliterated. And 
still that line fades promptly in the presence of any 
opportunity to lay hold of hands. The coming to- 
gether has been most apparent of late among the 
young peoples’ organizations of the two denomina- 
tions. They have exchanged greetings and inter- 
changed delegates frequently, but this interdenomi- 
national fraternity is not limited to the younger 
element, though here, as elsewhere, the hope of the 
world lies in its youth. The following, from a let- 
ter to the publisher of THrk New Unity from 
Rev. Marion D. Shutter, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., is a cordial word 
from the Universalist side of the line. It is a word 
which does not make him at all unique in the Uni- 
versalist ministry, but it does show what is already 
actually transpiring; and what is being realized in 
the Twin Cities of the North is more or less success- 
fully being realized elsewhere. Here in Chicago 
the most spontaneous and encouraging manifesta- 
tion of fellowship, of life, and helpfulness developed 
here for some time is the Sunday-School Union, 
with its monthly meeting, which gather together 
the workers from a dozen or more Sunday-schools, 
including those of the Unitarian, Universalist, Ethi- 
cal Culture, Jewish, and Independent workers. This 
is the word of Brother Shutter concerning the Twin 
Cities: | 

I am in entire sympathy with the aims of THE New UNITY 
and the Liberal Congress, although circumstances have thus 
far prevented my attendance at the conference, Here in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul the liberal forces work very har- 
moniously together. We already have a Woman’s Liberal 
League of the Twin Cities, a Union Sunday-school Workers 
organization, and we had at our last Universalist Conference 
two joint sessions with the Unitarians. The Unitarians are 
arranging for similar joint conferences at their October meet- 
ings in this city. We have just started a practical educational 
movement, in which all our liberal churches of Minneapolis 
join. We hope it will be the beginning of a “Hull House. 
Mr. MacQueary is to reside in the settlement, and we expect 
great things from it. So, you see, we are trying to keep in 
line with the tendencies of the age. We shall be glad to report 
our success from time to time to the readers of THE NEW 


Unity. In the meantime, our best wishes and fraternal! 
regard. 


~~ 2: —@ 


The Nashville Congress. 


RESPONSES TO THE INVITATION. 


The invitation and programme which have ap- 
peared in the columns of THE New UNITY in circular 
form has been officially mailed to such pastors 
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and secretaries whose addresses were available in 
the Unitarian, Universalist, Jewish and Independent 
fellowship. Below we give some of the responses 
which are coming to us with every mail. 

Rev. H. L. Buzzell ( Unitarian), New Ulm, Minn.: 
| would like very much to be present, but poverty 
and our State Conference, October 20—22 , prevent. 
The program is a grand one and cannot but be in- 
spiring and helpful to all who attend. 

Dr. Max Wertheimer (Jewish), Dayton, O.: Owing 
to overburdening church w ork it will be next to im- 
possible for me to attend the Liberal Congress in 
October. My heart and soul are in it. An inter- 
national and interdenominational Congress of Re- 
ligion is highly necessary. It is time to be s¢ncere 
in religion and honest with its teachers. 

Dr. Max Heller (Jewish), New Orleans, La.: Much 
as I should have liked to attend and participate in 
the Liberal Congress, it will now be utterly impos- 
sible owing to the possibility, remote as that is, of 
Yellow Fever, which imperatively demands my re- 
maining with my people. I regret this the more as 
it deprives me of an opportunity which may not as 
soon be as convenient. With best wishes for the 
success of the enterprise. 

Resolution passed by National Conference of U/mitarian 
Churches, September 22d. 


RESOLVED, that as representatives of a group of 


independent churches, we send most cordial greet- 
ings to the Liberal Congress of Religion which is 
to meet in October at Nashville, Tenn. While 
seeking to do faithfully our own specific work as an 
organized religious body we rejoice in the spirit 
which brings together members of various denomi- 
nations to testify to the unity of the spirit, and to 
strengthen the work which we have in common. 

Edwin D. Mead, Editor New England Magazine: 
| shall say every word and do every thing possible 
for you. You have a program full of good things 
- I hope you will have an even better time than 

e had at Indianapolis last year. 

pr ns Philip S. Moxom ( Congregationalist), Spring- 
field, Mass. The program is inviting. Iam _ plan- 
ning to go to Nashville. It is not easy to get money 
tor the congress. People generally do not appreci- 
ate its importance and are not in sympathy with it, 
but in time it must win its way. Things will come 
to pass in time. 

W. L. Sheldon (Lecturer Ethical Soctety), St. Louts: 
| shall be on hand at least for two days. You cer- 
tainly are to be heartily congratulated on the pro- 
gram as you have arranged it. It never occurred 
to me for an instant that you could bring together 
such a lot of strong men. 

Chairman Standing Committee of the First Parish, 
Valtham: Your circular to the pastor of this 
church received. He is absent in Scotland. I will 
lay the matter before our parish committee at its 
next meeting. 

Dr. C. T. Stockwell, Author of * Rewheiee of Im- 
mortality,” Springfield, Mass.: 1 know of no place 
On earth at which I so wish to be, as at Nashville 
during the days you mention. It would indeed be 
heaven I shall be there in spirit surely as 
| was at the parliament at Chicago. 
cially glad Professor Dolbear is to be present and 
that he has the subject named; glad also that my 
old friend Dr. Gladden is to take part. Dr. Moxom 
will be there as a matter of course. 


Iam espe-" 
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Who is Dead? 


One. of our contemporaries gives us an editorial 
to prove that Unitarianism is dead. The assertion 
is constantly thrust at us that liberal movements are 
only spasmodic, and soon pass away. Possibly lib- 
eral organizations are never permanent; but that 
does not prove that liberal ideas are evanescent. 
Unitarianism is anidea. The Unitarian organization 
was only to foster and to instil the conception of a 
sentiment. So the problem shifts to this form: Is 
the Unitarian idea dead, or in decadence? Perhaps 
the easiest way of settling this problem is to imag- 
ine Theodore Parker and Jonathan Edwards to be 
both alive and applicants for the same metropolitan 
pulpit. In life Edwards was welcome in any pulpit 
in America; Parker was a theological outlaw; and 
whosoever treated him with pulpit courtesy was 
made to share his outlawry. But it will not be dis- 
puted that to-day Edwards would not be tolerated 
in any pulpit in America; while Parker would rarely 
be unwelcome. Certainly Channing could enter 
any pulpit of any denomination. I doubt if he 
would not have the preference over most orthodox 
preachers in the candidacy for the pulpit of any 
sect in the land. Unitarianism has struck root in 
all organizations. Instead of being dead it is just 
coming to life. Those of us who have spanned the 
struggle from 1860 to the present time have seen a 
wonderful change. The effort to stamp out free 
thinking in theology has ended in a total oblitera- 
tion of old-time orthodoxy. I heard from a Protest- 
ant pulpit not long since a sermon more strongly 
advocating Darwinism than one would find in Dar- 
win himself. Isaid to the preacher, ‘‘ But you are 
going farther than Professor Briggs.’’ He answered 
‘IT do not know that;”’ quietly adding, ‘‘I do not 
care either, for | intend to speak the truth as | am 
able to see it.” The effort to suppress or expel 
such men in the orthodox ranks has been given up. 
A Presbyterian clergyman said to me, ‘‘ We are 
tired of the attempt. It was a crazy scheme that 
set in a reaction in favor of innovation.”’ 

The strangest fact of the progressive movement 
of this generation is that its headquarters are in the 
theological seminaries. There is where the thumb- 
screw has proved wholly inadequate. At first only 
Union Seminary was out of joint; then Lane, and 
now Auburn and Andover; while even McCormick 
has the smell about its garments. Princeton preaches 
physio-psychology, which is certainly dangerous. 
It means that monism is the groundwork of the cur- 
rent theology. The new minister who graduates 
from such a seminary will not say ‘‘the soul must 
be saved from the body,” but ‘‘the whole man 
must be redeemed and resurrected from sin.”’ This 
undermines the doctrine of the fall in Adam, and 
supernatural redemption by a slain God. Dr. 
McCosh undertook toaccept evolution without giving 
up Calvinist, but his pupils do not find it possible. 
Professor Harris, of Andover, in his recent work, 
‘“ Moral Evolution,’’ bluntly drops the supernatural 
origin of Jesus, and tries to save his resurrection as 
a scientific fact possible for all who are true to God's 
life. 


Now, what have we to say to all this, only that it 


is nonsense for a man to call over as lively a corpse 


as Unitarianism ‘‘ You are dead. Youneed not put 
on lively airs, for you surely are dead.” Iam not 
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a Unitarian; but I am sure that it is very much alive in 
me, in you, in all the people, and in all the churches. 
It has taught us to accentuate the spirit and not the 
letter. Why not accept the fact? Weare getting 
together. Let us do it lovingly, honorably, and 
with God's spirit. Nobody has conquered; nobody 
need shout victory. God andtruth are always going 
to come out ahead. God is truth. Only that is 
dead that is not willing to grow in truth. 

But there is a view of this question which all 
parties need to examine. There is too much of the 
opinion that what we wish to perfect is an organism. 
It follows that we must try to perpetuate the stand- 
ards of the organizers. True liberalism is only the 
edge of a wedge. If God hits that edge, as he 
always will, every day, then every day liberalism 
will be displaced. The great bulk of the church 
will move forward, without realizing its dislodge- 
ment. Very likely some will shout at those in the 
advance as innovators; while every one of the inno- 
vations is taken up in turn by those behind them. 
It looks as if the religious pioneers held an un- 
stable position. Weare liable to get the stampede 
spirit. A few run back to the rear, fondly believing 
that they have got to a stopping place. But all 
that they have gained is to move on behind others, 
instead of with or before them; for move they must. 
A student of evolution sees nothing so astounding 
as this fact of progress—eternal God-progress. 
The fact that nothing was finished — that nothing 
is perfect, is the divinest fact in the beatitudes. It 
gives such a chance to learn—to advance — to go 
forward — with God. Therefore we care little for 
our old tents—our old houses—our old inns —- 
our old declarations—our old standards. An- 
thropos/ we are upward-lookers, and onward-lookers. 
We learn to see that nothing good dies, and that 
nothing good remains at a ‘standstill. Even the 
papacy moves. Leo XIII. is a rifle’s range ahead 
of Pius IX. My strawberry plants die, and 1 hoe 
them out; but they have sent runners forward, and 
to right and to left, and so doubled their lives. 
That church lives most which roots most freely 
outside of itself. Channing’s roots are in the soft 
soil that Calvin and Wesley and Fox plowed up 
for their own exclusive use. E. P. P. 
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What I Would Do if I Were Twenty 
Again.—Part ITI. 


I would learn to save time. What is Time? It 
is one of the two prime conditions of life: Space 
to be in; Time to progress from one state of being 
and doing to another. Our advanced civilization is 
very largely a matter of time-saving. It used to 


take all a man’s time to get a living. He has found - 


quicker ways of doing these things, and has turned 
his surplus time to something besides the bare 
necessities of food, shelter, and clothes. And so 
better and better and quicker and quicker ways of 
doing things have been evolved, until now one can 
do in a day what formerly required weeks,—if, in- 
deed, it could then be done at all. And so man 


has more time to live, because it takes him less time 
to get a living. 


It is the same in physical life-development.. 


Progress is for those animals which complete one 
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stage of development early enough to move on toa 
higher. The human animal rehearses rapidly all the 
prehuman stages of life before he is born, and then 
he is ready to become a man! And the youth who 
goes as far as he can before maturity catches him 
and fixes him in a mold, has made the best use of 
time. ‘‘ Time which is not translated into growth 
and improvement is translated into degeneracy and 
decay.” 

I know a poor girl who had been brought up in 
an orphanage, and, being of feeble mind, could not 
find a place to work. At last a friend took her, out 
of pity. But she was so hopelessly, so incompre- 
hensibly slow in her work, that the lady remon- 
strated with her: ‘“‘ Mary, how can you take three 
hours to do the breakfast dishes? ” 

‘Wal, now, Mis’ Longley, I jis’ tell ye I've found 
out ‘t when I git through one thing I mos’ gener'ly 
hev to go at another; an’ I jis’ tell ye I've found 
out I don’t git no more time a-hurryin’ than | do 
not a-hurryin'—so there/”’ 

No! We all have all the time there is. But 
poor Mary might have saved her wits “ a-hurryin’.”’ 

And in order to save time, I would learn to get 
up in the morning. This seems a simple thing, but 
it must be rather difficult, after all. Marcus Aure- 
lius, in his ‘* Meditations,” begins a book thus: 
‘“When you find an unwillingness to rise early in 
the morning, make this short speech to yourself: 
1 am getting up now to do the work of a man; and 
am I out of humor for going about that I was made 
for, and for the sake of which I was sent into the 
world? Was I then designed for nothing but to 
doze and keep warm beneath the counterpane?” 
There was more of this speech to the same effect, 
and we hope the emperor managed to get himself 
up with it. But more heroic means are sometimes 
required. One French savant used to pay his valet 
to compel him to rise. He would kick and curse 
the poor man while performing this difficult duty, 
but fee him afterwards; for thus he completed a 
great work that otherwise would never have been 
done. (The book ought to have borne the name of 
Monsieur and Valet.) But most of us are 
our own valets, and if we propose to ourselves any 
magnum opus, we would better make a promise to 
ourselves in this matter of rising, and then keep it. 
If we take care of the beginning of the day, the rest 
is apt to take care of itself. We have all had the 
experience of going breathless through the whole 
forenoon because of that half hour or so we lost in 
the morning. The following is nota bad motto to 
confront our opening eyes: 

‘* Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, one golden hour, set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward ts offered, for tt 1s gone forever.’ 

Oh Bee. 


Recognizing the daily-increasing sentiment against 
the destruction of song birds, our millinery depart- 
ment strives to keep from offending any by using, 
this season, in the ornamentation of all hats sold, no 


plumage other than that of “game” birds and 
fowls—to which there can be no possible objection. 


—From a Current Advertisement of Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago. 


, 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Everyone Re- 


God is Spirit. 
To king and judge the ages gone gave worship, 
For God was legislator, judge and king; 
They little heeded if in him were worthship, 
They fear their judge and their burnt-offerings bring. 


A thousand years have thought of Force for Father, 
A thousand years have worshipped thee as Son; 
Thou didst permit us in our frailty rather 
Thus to think of thee than worship none. 


The Father wasthe wide world’s fabricator, 
A day’s work made the heavens and the earth; 
A carpenter, they deemed, more than creator 
By evolution giving all things birth. 
As Son, placator of the Father’s anger, 
Suffered the pains of human subjects’ sin; 


Though God didst die in earth’s inhuman clangor, 
The Father’s favor for the world to win. 


But thou art not begotten or begetter, 
Though all things have their origin in thee. 

The next millennium shall worship better, 
The Spirit’s dispensation it shall be. 


Time cometh when men worship not the Father 
In mountain fane or at Jerusalem; 

For God is Spirit, and as nothing other 
The heart will seek in truth to worship him, 


Believe me, woman, we shall worship Spirit, 
The Power that permeates the world of space; 

Names, Father, Son, and Mother may endear it 
Which holds the universe in its embrace. 


Sweet Spirit, didst thou feel our humble weakness? 
And lead us to thee from our helpless deeps? 

Father, we said to Might, and Son, to Meekness, 
And by those hands thou ledst us up the steeps. 


New Salem, Mass. —PERRY MARSHALL. 


Walks and Talks With Emerson and 


Thoreau. 


Wise Nature’s darlings—-they live in the world, 
Perplexirg not them:elves how it is hurled. 


This couplet of Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
applies very well to my admirable friends of former 
days, Emerson and Thoreau. Embosomed in na- 
ture, yet loving and serving man, through nature, 
they took the world as they found it, scorned its 
meaner attractions, lived for noble ends, and 
dying, left it better than they found it —the 
only justification for a life of forty or of eighty 
years. Emerson, who was born fourteen years be- 
tore Thoreau (from 1803 to 1817), died almost 
exactly twenty years after Thoreau passed away, 
on May 6, 1862. This poet-naturalist, as Ellery 
Channing appropriately called him, had nearly 
ceased his daily walks, a year before his death; the 
disease of which he died having attacked him in 
December, 1860, when he was not yet forty-three 
years old. He was persuaded to visit Minnesota, in 
the spring of 1861, in the hope that change of cli- 
mate might enable his naturally strong constitution 
to throw off the pulmonary ailment which beset him; 
but the remedy was applied too late, and he gra- 
dually withdrew from those scenes in which he had 
taken so much delight for forty years, in his native 
region. .His record of walks and voyages, on river 
and woodland lake, has become itself the delight of 
thousands who read them; though he did not live 
to edit his own travels, beyond those first two charm- 
ing volumes, The ‘‘ Week” and ‘“ Walden.”’ 

The “Week,” though limited in time by its title, 
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does, in fact, include the walks and the voyaging of 
ten years or more. Thus he describes at one point 
the journey on which he met Ellery Channing in 
Pittsfield (Mass.)—I suppose in 1844—after Tho- 
reau had crossed the Hoosac Mountain, passed 
through North Adams, ascended Saddle-back, seven 
miles farther on, and spent the night on that moun- 
tain. I never went with Thoreau on so long a jour- 
ney as this; but did sometimes sail with him in his 
boat on Concord river. He kept it beneath the wil- 
low trees where Ellery Channing's acre was washed 
by the river, across the way from Thoreau’s last 
residence in Concord (on Main street, net far from 
the Fitchburg railroad station, on what was then the 
western end of the village), and used it in his walks 
as a means of reaching more conveniently the 
places at which he was aiming. Thus he would 
ferry himself across the stream, if he were going 
to the top of Nashawtuc, the Indian hill which sep- 
arates the two streams, Musketaquit and Assabett, 
which unite to form the broader and deeper Con- 
cord, one hundred rods in its winding course below 
the willows just mentioned. It was from this hill 
that he had that view which he so melodiously de- 
scribed in his ‘‘ Natural History of Massachusetts.” 

Around these hills of prospect, and not far from 
the river banks, were the Walden and Sudbury 
woods, in which for many years the Concord Walk- 
ers rambled. When I first went to live in that town, 
from Harvard College, in March, 1855, I asked my 
landlord, on the first Sunday, how many religious 
societies there might be in the village. Colonel 
Holbrook replied: ‘“‘ There’s the Orthodox, an’ the 
Unitarian, an’ there’s the Walden Pond Associa- 
tion,’ by which, upon further inquiry, it appeared 
that he meant what Emerson and Thoreau termed 
‘The Walkers,’ those who rambled in the Walden 
woods on Sunday afternoons. It was by no means 
a frivolous amusement. Thoreau, writing to Emer- 
son from Staten Island, in July, 1843, when he was 
enduring his first long absence from his native region, 
said: 

‘You are a rare band; and do not make half use 
enough of one another.’ 

That is a criticism hardly to be expected from 
Thoreau, so commonly rated as a recluse. It was 
true, however, and all the Concord circle of that 
time regretted it. Thoreau was perhaps the most 
social of the five—Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, 
Ellery Channing and himself—who in 1843 made 
up the fraternity of Walkers. He had his own tasks, 
his own love of solitude, but he was less under the 
dominion of moods, and more able to control and 
direct his genius than the others—at least at that 
time. Emerson once said to me, ‘I have a great 
faculty of imposing silence on others ’’—a quality in 
himself which he regretted. Hawthorne was painfully 
shy, except with one intimate friend (in Concord 
this was Ellery Channing), and Channing was 
moodier than the ideally moody poet; as Thoreau 
said of him, ‘‘as naturally whimsical as a cow is 
brindled.”” Thoreau alone, then, was _ habitually 
master of his moods and talents; and though he 
was intimate with few persons, he knew well 
how to draw from those few the best they had, 
and how to impart of his best. Emerson had a 
wider range of interests, in the later years, when I 
knew all these men; and he also had, at his best, 
an easier way of interesting the casual visitor or 
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ordinary guest, aswell as a boundless expectation 
and curiosity where new persons were concerned— 
being always on the outlook for the coming man. 
Thoreau was better prepared for the inevitable dis- 
appointment of such expectations. 

These frienships of Thoreau were mostly formed 
in Concord, where all the best of his days were 
spent. He did not find intimates in college, as 
many do; his brother John was his first and dearest; 
then Emerson, Channing, Blake, and one or two 
more—all of whom either lived or visited in Con- 
cord. In this sense his friendships were restricted; 
but his habit was to expand Concord to the limits 
of the universe—and so this narrowness became 
ecumenical. It also gave a peculiar zest to those 
walks and talks which had his native region for their 
circuit. 

There are more superficial reasons for admiring 
Emerson and Thoreau, and the other Concord 
authors; but their deepest attraction resides in their 
recognition of this search after the Infinite—their 
insight into the nature and worth of this—our pil- 
grimage of life. Fellowship with them is not de- 
pendent on a residence near them, and rambles 
through their woods and meadows; .that was an ad- 

vantage some of us enjoyed, but did not always 
make “the most of. The Arabs say: ‘‘ Though a 
hundred deserts séparate the heart of the Faithful 
from the Kaaba of Mecca, yet there opens a window 
from its sanctuary into thy soul.’ 

This is true illumination—we see that the universe 
is moral and has a purpose; if we cannot read those 
aright, we naturally seek those persons who can. 
Emerson was one of these; he might have said, with 
Shakespeare's magician: 

In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little can I read. 


And he wrought for many of us the work of a 
kindly magician. In commemorating his life, soon 
after his death in 1882, these verses were addressed 
to those who had lived beside him: 

His was the task and his the lordly gift 

Our eyes and hearts, bent earthward, to uplift; 

He found us chained in Pluto’s fabled cave, 

Our faces long averted from the blaze 

Of heaven’s broad light, and idly turned to gaze 

On shadows, flitting ceaseless as the wave 

That ever dashes idly on some isle enchanted; 
By shadows haunted 

We sat—amused in youth, in manhood daunted, 

In vacant age forlorn—then slipped within the grave, 

The same dull chain still clasped around our shroud; 
These captives, bound and bowed, 

He from their dungeon like that angel led 

Who softly to imprisoned Peter said, 

“Arise up quickly! gird thyself and flee!” 
We wist not whose the thrilling voice, we Knew our souls 
were free, 

Emerson was both poet and moralist, whether in 
his books or his walks and casual conversation; 
Thoreau was moralist and naturalist—tempering all 
things with that inward poesy which seldom found 
unobstructed expression in verse; and both were 
profound philosophers—if without that stiff frame- 
work of logical system with which so many wise 
men have fatigued the world. Few writers in any 
age have known so well as Emerson how to blend 
poetry with philosophy. You will name Plato; but 
if Plato was greater in philosophy, he was not so 
fine a poet; he had not that brief poetic flash of 
illumination which distinguishes Shakespeare and 
Emerson.—F. B. Sanborn before the Greenacre Summer 
School as reported in the Boston Transcript. 
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Correspondence, 


A Tragedy. 


A very sad accident occurred at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, recently which lost to the world a life 
devoted to the service of humanity, and to the 
liberal faith one earnest enough to think for herself 
in matters of religion, and brave enough to stand 
for honest conviction. Saddest of all, the victim 
of the accident, Miss Agnes Warren, stood just on 
the threshold of active life with a brilliant and 
useful future before her. Miss Warren had been in 
attendance upon the University Summer School ; 
had completed her work, and was spending the last 
afternoon of her stay in the city with friends, boat- 
ing on the river. Keturning in the evening, their 
road crossed the railroad track near the river dam, 
and the rushing water prevented their hearing the 
incoming passenger train till it was upon them. 
Two of them sprang down the embankment and 
were saved, the third was struck and instantly killed. 

Miss Warren was English by birth. She came to 
America when seven years of age and later spent 
five years in England. The remainder of her life 
had been passed 1 in the country of her adoption—the 
earlier years in Des Moines, Iowa, where she was an 
attendant of the Unitarian Church—RKev. Mr. Hunt- 
ing, pastor—later in Springfield, Illinois, where she 
completed a High School course and taught for 
four years with great success in the ward _ schools ; 
then in Ann Arbor, Michigan, for four years study- 
ing for and receiving the degree of A.B. from Mich- 
igan University in 1896. 

After graduation she returned to her home in 
Springfield, Illinois, where she received at once an 
appointment as teacher of Latin in the High 
School, a position which she proved herself admira- 
bly fitted to fill. At the close of the year she re- 
turned to Ann Arbor for a few weeks of vacation 
study which she thought might increase the efh- 
ciency of future work. 

The present writer knew Miss Warren intimately 
during her college course, both as a student and a 
friend. Asa student she attained high rank in her 
chosen department of Latin language and litera- 
ture. The head professor in the Latin department, 
said to me recently that Miss Warren was one of the 
three or four finest scholars he had ever had in his 
line of work; that she had a genius for accurate 
research, and he predicted for her an exceptionally 
brilliant career as a teacher. 

As a friend Miss Warren seemed to me to be es- 
pecially distinguished by loyalty and _ sincerity. 
She embodied in her life Emerson’s ideal of the 
highest friendship, namely, ‘‘ Let there be absolute 
truth between me and thee.” 

During her university course Miss Warren was a 
constant attendant at the Unitarian church, a teacher 
in its Sunday School, and an active member of its 
King’s Daughters organization. My first earnest 
talk with her revealed a good deal of bitterness 
toward the old orthodox faith, which had evidently 
cast a shadow over her life at some time, but she 
kept open house, mentally and spiritually, to the 
sweet reasonableness of the liberal faith. 

With an abiding trust in the ‘‘ Eternal Goodness’ 
at the heart of things, and an equally living faith 
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that the truest worship of God could be best ex- 
pressed in loving service of fellowmen, she early set 
before herself this path of service. A college course 
obtained through persistent personal effort, was 
prized, primarily as fitting her for nobler, worthier 
service ; and she entered upon the teacher’s voca- 
tion with this as her controlling motive. One of the 
touching incidents at the very sad funeral services 
at her home, was the presence of so large a number 
of her former pupils, especially the colored pupils, 
to whom, because she felt the sadness of their lot, 
she had especially endeared herself by thoughtful 
acts of kindness. 

Une is tempted to wonder sométimes why the 
worthy fall while the worthless still cumber the 
ground ; but when we recall that the true measure 
of life is quality rather than quantity, aspiration 
rather than accomplishment, what we aim at and 
strive after rather than what we attain, a bit of sil- 
ver lining begins to illumine the dark cloud of sor- 
row over so early a death of one whom the world 
seemingly could ill spare. Alas this silver lining 
dawns slowly upon the mourners in the home circle 
left desolate. And yet it must be a comfort at such 
a time to know that their loss is felt as a personal 
loss by many others, and that no true life, whether 
long or short, can ever be other than a benediction 
and uplift to all who have shared it. A father and 
invalid mother, one brother and one sister make up 
this bereaved household, but scattered far and wide 
are the friends who share the sorrow of their be- 
reavement. , ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


Pres.: Andrews and the Christian Register. 


We take the sharpest possible issue with the 
Christian Register as to the nature of the contest be- 
tween Brown University and President Andrews. 
The Register states that the issue is ‘‘ Has the Presi- 
dent of a college the right to express fully and 
strongly his views upon questions of the day?’ The 
President of a college has not only his personal 
freedom to consider, but good judgment in dealing 
with the interests of others. By accepting his posi- 
tion he assumes to stand fora great corporation and 
for thousands of alumni and constituents. For him 
to enter a political controversy like that of “1896, 
and demand in the name of freedom the privilege 
to denounce all opponents as dishonest, as at least 
one college president did, or on the same plea to 
antagonize a part of the college constituency, is a 
question not only of freedom but of common sense. 
As a rule our college presidents are selected for ex- 
ecutive ability and a power to organize. They are 
not needed in the heat of a political fray —as a 
rule; and if they enter the fray their influence is 
gained from their position, and is so much borrowed 
from the college. This does not in the least mili- 
tate against the right and duty ofa college president, 
when, in the line of official work, he is called to dis- 
cuss an economic question and to express his views of 
the truth. It must further be understood that 
while a college president may be an expert in finance, 
or economics, or politics, he is selected not as such, 
but because he is an all-around scholar. We do 
not look to him, but to the professor of political 
science for a thoroughly useful discussion of such 
questions as free silver, and as a rule also, his dis- 
cussions of the same will be of little practical value. 

E. P. POWELL. 
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One of the Signs. 


Here in Rochester is a ‘** Brick Church,’’ so named 
after the fact, I suppose. It is ‘one of the two finest 
churches in the city,” the stranger is informed. The 
information is probably correct. It is indeed a spa- 
cious and beautiful edifice, owned by a society of 
Congregationalists. When the Rev. Mr. Mills, 
evangelist, is in town, he holds forth there. He 
was announced to speak there twice the other Sun- 
day, and did not disappoint two large audiences. 

Local papers had very much advertised him 
during the previous week by discussions, interviews, 
speculations gleaned from various sources concern- 
ing his soundness on matters of belief. Was it true 
that he was slipping away into the camp of the 
Unitarians? Were Boston Unitarians planning to 
establish him there in a great people’s pulpit? Or, 
was he going to Brooklyn? Or, again, was he 
going nowhere, having not the remotest idea of 
ever being anything else than a good orthodox 
Congregationalist, preaching still the faith that 

made him famous? 

There are rumors to the effect that he was not 
long since closeted with Boston ministers, and that 
then and there was discussed the feasibility of his 
taking up the Unitarian name. 

The report runs that he himself was opposed to 
such a move, for the reason that an open avowal of 
such a conversion would at once exclude him from 
pulpits where he was most needed. 

Then, while it was undoubtedly true that he had 
come to hold views similar to, if not identical, with 
those advocated by that large body of people call- 
ing themselves Unitarian, it was by no means obliga- 
tory on him to enlist under their ‘banner. Could he 
not stand on his own feet and proclaim his own glad 
tidings independently ? 

There seems to have been a divergence of opin- 
ions among the Boston ministers. Some were eager 
that he should come out frankly and confess his 
happy apostacy. Others agreed with him he could 
do most good by remaining where he could get the 
ear of the larger multitude, the great majority yet 
lingering in orthodox darkness. 

One suggestion, made as one can readily see 
from a kind heart, strikes one, nevertheless, oddly. 
It was to the effect that as orthodox evangelist Mr. 
Mills converted thousands of souls, turning their feet 
from evil ways, now, it would be a great shock to 
those same saved souls to learn of his relapsing into 
“infidelity,” for, to their minds, Unitarianism is in- 
fidelism, however moral, respectable, and given to 
culture its adherents undoubtedly are. ‘ Unitarians 
do not believe in the atonement, in conversion, in 
Christ’s saving blood, in the Bible just as it was 
given by God, as His solemn and sacred word. 
They are respectable heathen, in no sense having 
understood or accepted Christian salvation.” 

This is the indictment, and probably there are 
many grains of truth in it. 

To say you “believe in the religion of Jesus,’ 
that is, that you and the Divine Man of Nazareth 
are on the same footing, agreeing in your religious 
faith the one with the other, why, that to the sound 
orthodox believer is simply absurd, if it be not 
blasphemous. 


From the orthodox point. of view, Jesus had no 


personal religion,—he needed none, he was good 
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himself, taking on man’s nature to enact a tragic 
part, and thereby fulfill and perfect the great scheme 
of salvation for a lost and ruined world. Now, 
Unitarians have no belief in such a ‘‘scheme”’ as 
this. They have no belief in Jesus as such a 
Saviour. He is no longer their “lord and master.” 
He is one with them before the throne of the 
Father, a human soul, a brother of theirs; one of 
God's noblest sons,—perhaps the noblest, but only 
a son,—yjust as things are sons and daughters of the 
Most High. 

So believing, it is rational to ‘‘ accept the religion 
of Jesus,” loving God and man as He did. Yet for 
Mr. Mills to affirm this as his belief is simply say- 
ing, ‘‘I am no longer a Christian as I once was a 
Christian; for I reject these Christian doctrines 
which I once (as orthodox Christians do now) held 
to be the sum and substance of redeeming power.”’ 

All of which, of course, is contrary to the faiths 
and creed of the ‘brick church,” and wholly un- 
acceptable to all other like-minded churches. 

And being so contrary and contradicting, it would 
seem that Mr. Mills should say of his many editorial 
and other inquisitors as another illustrious Ameri- 
can said not many vears ago, “tell the truth.” 

His old friends and assistants are entitled to at 
least a statement of his reasons for remaining among 
them and occupying “heir pulpits. 

What of the thousands he has ‘‘ converted? ”’ 

If he has seen a greater light, let them share it. 
Attempt their further conversion to the more ra- 
tional faith now possessing him. Is it not his duty 
to set before them this ‘‘ more excellent way?”’ 

In his social theories Mr. Mills can hardly be 
called orthodox, even among Unitarians. Indeed, 
would he find in this “liberal’’ church a greater 
following than would be accorded him in the il- 
liberal or orthodox churches? 

Rather, it would seem that, by reason of these 
other churches being more democratic — more 
made up of the common people who are apt to hear 
every evangel more gladly than others —that his 
doctrines on indistinct problems would receive there 
among them a more ready approval than elsewhere. 

When you read in Ruskin *‘ Money is now exactly 
what mountain promontories over public roads 
were in old times. The barons fought for them 
fairly — the strongest and cunningest got them; they 
fortified them, and made every one who passed _ be- 
low pay toll. Well, capital now is exactly what 
crags were then. Men fight fairly (we will, at least, 
grant so much, thcugh it is more than we ought) 
for their money; but, once having got it, the forti- 
fied millionaire can make everybody who passes by 
pay toll to his million, and build another tower of 
his money-castle. And I can tell you, the poor 
vagrants by the roadside suffer now quite as much 
from the bag-baron, as ever they did from the crag- 
baron.” When you read this from ‘“‘ The Crown of 
Olives,” you may be sure that Mr. Mills, like Mr. 
Bryan, is in fullest sy mpathy with it. 

The “ bag- -barons "’ must go even as did the “‘crag- 
barons ”’ go in earlier history. 

All like-minded barons living sumptuously on 
toll gathered from toilers in every clime — they 
also must go. 

They must give way before the grand uprising of 
the people, who will certainly claim and that not 


long hence, a new industrial co-operation for all the 
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children of men. Turn the pages and read another 
paragraph from Ruskin’s discourse to his English 
neighbors— : 

‘To fill this little island with true friends — men 
brave, well and happy! Is it so impossible, think 
you, after the world’s eighteen hundred years of 
Christianity, and over one thousand years of toil, to 
fill only this little white gleaming crag with happy 
creatures, helpful to each other? . . . Mustwe 
remain Here savaye — here at enmity with each other 
— here foodless, houseless, in rags, in dust, and 
without hope as thousands and tens of thousands of 
us are lying? Do not think it, gentlemen. The 
thought that it is inevitable is the last infidelity; in- 
fidelity not to God only, but to every creature and 
every law that He has made.”’ 

‘He who does not believe in fo-7morrow, is the 
only infidel,” cried Mr. Mills. 

He pictured for America a future of sunshine and 
peace. 

Mr. Mills has an attractive personality; is fearless, 
persuasive, original, and never dull; has his audi- 
ence with him from start to finish. 

Rochester, N. Y. S. H. M. 


Paradox Divine. 


Unto an honest friend I went one day 

With earnest purpose. Great was my surprise 
To see him glance at me, then turn away, 
Remarking coldly: “Stars in distant skies 

Are no more strange to me than is thy face.” 


I turned and left him, weeping as I.went. 
Seeking my inmost bower I knelt in prayer; 
Then fate to me a friendly envoy sent; 
Softly a touch fell on my drooping hair, 
Bestowed as by a mother’s tender grace. 


A voice of wisdom uttered in my ear 

This counsel: “Rise and put on thee a mask, 
Then once again unto my friend draw near 
And once again of him thy favor ask; 

So shalt thou be revealed by occult law,” 


I followed this advice and hid my head 
‘In obscure mask and went and stood, and lo! 
My friend put forth his hand to me and said: 
“Come hither, for thy features well I know; 
I see thee plainer now than erst I saw.” 


“For others’ welfare kindles thy desire; 

Thou art indeed a friend who so would hide 

Thy ego from me. Gold that’s passed through fire 
Is like unto thy purpose. ‘To my side 

I fain would have such souls as thou draw near.” 


Thus—contradiction strange—he knew my face 

Only when it was hidden from his sight; 

*T was by a ruling of Divinest grace 

Like that that makes the germs grow when the light 

Is shut away that else would burn too clear. 
—Viola Virginia Vaughn in the Reform Advocate. 


The Vatican is having its monetary difficulties 
as well as other religious bodies, owing to the fall- 
ing off of Peter’s pence.. The cause is said to be 
the discovery that part of this fund has been used 
in the unholy business of real estate speculation, in 
which the church officials have proved no wiser 
than fallible laymen, and have lost heavily. Much 
of the Peter’s pence fund has been lent to specula- 
tive nobles interested in building schemes, which 
have collapsed, and the Vatican has its hands full 
of unsalable property.—Zhe Advance. 


One ought to talk only as loud as he lives—a rule 
which would deprive some people of the privilege 
of shouting. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain ; 
with strength: 


lift up thy votce 
be not afraid 


The Old and The New Faith. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT MC VICKER’S THEATER, CHICAGO, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1897, BY REV. HIRAM W, THOMAS, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. 


[ have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of Truth is come. He 
shall guide you into all truth. John, xvi: 12-13. 

The mind of man does not create truth. Truth 
is a something outside of the mind, and to be per- 
ceived by it. Thinking that a thing is true does 
not make it so; nor does denial take itaway. Facts, 
are facts; whether perceived or not perceived. The 
fact that until a few hundred years ago, man thought 
this little earth was the center of the universe, and 
that the sun moved around it every twenty-four 
hours, did not make it so. The order of the heav- 
ens was the same then as it is now; but man did not 
understand that order. Reason, science, had to 
come along to correct the errors of sense perception, 
and then the supposed facts gave place to the real; 
to the truth as it was, and is. 

It is one thing to know what has been thought to 
be true; it may be quite another to know what is 
true. [he earth is not a grave of nations alone; it 
is a vast tomb of dead and buried beliefs, of things 
once thought to be true. 

Such a fact presents no ground for discourage- 
ment, but rather for hope; and much less is there 
justification for the claim of agnosticism—that the 
mind does not know. Every error, mistake, is about 
a something; the minds of the past were not mis- 
taken in supposing there was an earth and a sun; 
nor was the sense perception that affirmed motion, 
mistaken; for they were and are facts. The mis- 
take was in not understanding these tremendous 
realities of a universe; the fact that reason has cor- 
rected the error of sense vision, and revealed the 
order of a solar system, is a ground of faith and not 
of doubt. The geo-centric theory is gone; we 
know the earth is not the center of the universe; 
that it is but a little planet moving around the sun; 
and the mighty universe with its millions of suns 
stands revealed. And man himself is far greater 
upon his little planet in the midst of such a universe, 
than under the old geo-centric conception that shut 
him up to one little world; roofed him under one 
near sky. It is greater to be a relatively little be- 
ing in a large order, than to be a big being in a very 
small order. It is great to be the child of a 
universe. 

Such facts and reflections as these may suggest 
the standpoints from which to study most helpfully 
the subject of the Old and the New Faith. The 
mind does not create truth, but perceives it; the 
errors, mistakes of the past, have beenabout a some- 
thing that i is in itself real; the minds of the past 
have tried to interpret the facts of a universe; the 
failures, errors, have led on to larger conceptions of 
the true; man knows something; he is learning 
more; knowledge, faith, hope, are growing with the 
ages; growing with the growth of man; with the 
growth of the rational and moral consciousness of a 


world; old beliefs are giving place to new and bet- 
ter beliefs. 
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Man has had to learn; the.process has been slow, 
sometimes almost discouraging. He had to begin 
with isolated facts; his first knowledge was neces- 
sarily fragmentary; and this was necessarily imper- 
fect. To know anything perfectly, it must be known 
in its relations to other things; and that means the 
study of the universal; the universal in science, phil- 
osophy, government, religion; and it is along this 
line that our age is making such wonderful progress. 
We are coming to see and to realize that the uni- 
verse is one; that truth is one, right is one; that 
natural and moral laws are parts of this one great 
order of the material, the rational and the moral. 

It was only natural that, beginning with the frag- 
mentary, the minds of the past should try to put 
these broken bits of knowledge together, and out of 
them to construct a system, a whole. And it was 
not less natural that such efforts should be partial 
failures; and as natural, again, that with the dis- 
covery of newand larger facts these systems had to 
be reconstructed. 

Such is the history of science and government, 
and it is coming more and more into the field of 
religion. And this is the reason why the past has 
been a troubled past; a scene of change, of doing 
and undoing; and it is the explanation of the 
present, with its unfinished tasks, its new work, its 
longing, despairing, hoping. 

With the coming of any great new fact, there 
must be readjustments of the old facts or theories; 
the new must find its orderly place in the old. And 
hence progress, science, learning, is destructive as 
well as constructive; it is the one that it may be the 
other; the dying of the old, that the new may live. 
And with this there is always a measure of the 
pathetic; great changes are not without the cost of 
suffering. There are those who want rest, who 
shrink from the turmoil of change; there are those 
who have given their lives to building up the old; 
who dread all change as destructive; and others, 
and least to be pitied, who see in change the loss of 
personal power, of money, or the humiliation of 
pride and ambition. Changes generally come from 
the bottom; those on top are satisfied. 

But the changes go on; the Christ, and the 
anointed ones of earth, ‘‘ have many things to say”’ 
to each new tomorrow; things that the yesterdays 
“could not bear.” ‘ The Spirit of truth” is ever 
coming; nor can that coming be long delayed. at 
any time; for the God of truth must “lead into all 
truth.” Heaven cannot rest in its rest day while 
there is night on earth. The Spirit that brooded 
over the chaos of matter broods now over the 
darkness of minds and hearts. 

The accessions, additions to the knowledge of 
our world have been so many and so great in the 
last few hundred years, and especially in the present 
century, as to call for the restatement and readjust- 
ment of theories and supposed facts in the fields of 
history, science, government, economics and sociol- 
ogy; and indeed the whole realm of thought, of 
learning has been wonderfully enlarged, and the 
thinking, the feeling of mankind has been uplifted 
and changed; cast into higher forms and projected 
along larger ways. 

First, and greatest of all was the new astronomy 
that swept away the old theory of a stationary 
earth as the center of the universe; that hung the 
earth out in space and sent it whirling around a sun 
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a million times larger than this supposed center, 
and revealed a universe of suns and systems scat- 
tered through the measureless depths of space. 

Before this was the discovery of our new conti- 
nent, and along with this the inventions that have 
revolutionized industry. Then came geology, with 
the story of rocks and fossils, of the countless ages 
of the formations and growths of the earth. Then 
evolution, with its teaching of continuous progres- 
sive changes according to laws, and by reason of in- 
herent forces. And now we have the higher crit- 
icism and the study of comparative religions. 

The effect of these wonderful accessions of knowl- 
edge upon the thinking of man, could not be less 
than great ; the mind has awakened to find itself in 
a new world, a new order of things, and under such 
mighty inspirations has gone forward in the work of 
the readjustment of theories to the new and larger 
order of facts., It belongs to science to ascertain 
and classify knowledge ; scientists are not afraid 
nor ashamed to confess their mistakes, and to gladly 
correct them. Government, sociology, has felt the 
impulse of the new life, and has gone forward free- 
ing slaves and building constitutional monarchies and 
republics. There has come a new sense of justice 
of the rights of man, and with this a larger sense of 
brotherhood, of mercy, of kindness, that reaches 
down and puts its arms around and protects the 
dumb animals. 

The question must now arise, what has been the 
effect of all these changes upon the church and relig- 
ion? Have they stood still, or are they going for- 
ward with the new age and life of a world? 


Religion is, should be, conservative ; it rests upon 
the unchanging principles and truths of the moral 


order of the universe.  Keligion is largely a life ; 

has to do with the emotional, the heart-side of man. 
Love is naturally trustful, confiding ; accepts read- 
ily and almost unquestioningly often, the intellec- 
tual forms in which religion is presented ; and hav- 
ing accepted these, love is hurt, complains, suffers 
when they are disturbed, or their entire trustworth- 
iness is even questioned. Hence religious beliefs, 
or beliefs about religion should always be treated 
with a tender reverence. 

There is, must be, in religion both the thought- 
side and the emotional, the love, or life-side. Love 
must have a something to love; life must have a 
something for which to live; a something to do; and 
in this is a part at least, and avery large and the 
most essential part, of the mind or thought-side of 
religion; and for.the reason that such thoughts lie 
at the very foundation of, and contribute most to 
the very essence of the heart or spirit-side of re- 
ligion. 

If in the mind there be the thought, the idea, the 
vision of a Father in heaven, the heart will go out 
in love to that Father. If there be the vision of a 
brotherhood on earth, the heart will go out in a 
great sympathy, a divine love for mankind, and in 
life, this will become a great and tender justice, and 
a glad helpfulness in every cause and service of 
humanity. And if to such thoughts be added the 
vision of the continuity of life beyond the few years 
of earth, there will rise up a great hope, and the 
whole scene of time will appear in the light of the 
everlasting. 

And if from reading the Scriptures there comes 
the thought, the fact, that. God has spoken to the 
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hearts of men; spoken through the prophets of old; 
spoken through, and was revealed, manifested in 
the Christ, and is speaking to the reason and con- 
science of the world to-day; these Scriptures be- 
come sacred; ‘profitable for teaching, for reproot, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
But it does not follow that all parts of the sixty-six 
books in the Bible are of equal inspiration and 
value, and that all must be accepted as infallible, or 
that inspiration has ceased, is not continuous. 
Before all Christians the Christ rises up as the 
Great Teacher; as a Divine life lived on earth; as a 
revelation, a manifestation of God; of the Father 


as Savior; as ‘‘Godin Christ reconciling the world- 


unto himself.’ All the world bows with reverence 
before the suffering life of the Son of Man, the suf- 
ferings of love to save; and all should feel that the 
essence of Christianity is to be like the Christ; to 
“have the mind that was in the Christ;’ to live 
and love as He lived and loved. but it does not 
follow that all should accept certain theories about 
the death of the Christ to appease the wrath of an 
angry God, or to pay some debt to justice. God is 
as good as Christ. 

Those who have visions of the divine world order 
of the good and of the government of God in all 
worlds, and see the millions of earth moving on 
through death to the life beyond, see and know that 
sin, wrong, brings, must bring, loss, suffering, in this 
and the life to come. But it does not follow that 
they must believe that those who do not come into 
harmony with the order of the good in the few years 
of earth-life must be lost—shut up and burned for- 
ever in the fires of a supposed hell; that they may 
become worse forever, but cannot become better. 
The larger, the better faith and hope believe that 
‘‘the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting,’ and that in all worlds love goes forth to 
seek and to save; that in all worlds the Father will 
go forth to meet the penitent and returning prodigal. 

The study of comparative religions is leading our 

age to more kindly thoughts of the hundreds of 
millions of our fellow- beings who are not Christians 
in name, and we are coming to think of Brahmins, 
Buddhists, and Confucians as God’s children in 
poorer and darker lands. We are coming to see 
and feel that goodness is goodness wherever found; 
that ‘he that doeth righteousness is righteous ” 
that righteousness is salvation, and the only salva- 
tion; that a good man is a good man, whether Jew 
or Christian, and if not good, neither name will save 
him. 

Those who have visions of the divine order of 
nature, and rest their faith more upon the order of 
nature and the authority of universal truth, than 
upon the supposed miraculous interferences with 
that order, and the assumed authority for truth, 
should not be called unbelievers. Those who are 
finding their way out into the larger fields of thought, 
of truth, of life, and hope are not the enemies, 
the destroyers; they are, in these great years of prog- 
ress, the friends and builders of the faith of the 
future. 

The People’s Church imposes no credal test, has 
not attempted to formulate any lengthy creed. We 
say: ‘‘We believe in the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man and the life everlasting;” and 
this is in substance the faith of all the liberal churches. 
And yet we are told by orthodox clergymen that 


"er 
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there is nothing positive in the teaching of the liberal 
churches; that they ‘ believe nothing in particular.” 
These great affirmations are positive, not negative; 
they accentuate the profoundest truths of religion. 
On these great truths rest, and out of them rise up, 
the faith and hope of a world. Were they believed 
in a deep, realizing sense and actualized in the life of 
mankind, all cruelties and injustices would cease; 
man would be the friend, the helper of man; earth 
would be a kingdom of heaven in the great law and 
life of love, and hope would make bright the beauti- 
ful forever. 

The just complaint may be made against ortho- 
doxy that it does not understand, or is not fair 
enough to confess, the great, the essential, and sav- 
ing truths held and taught by the liberal churches. 
Orthodoxy claims a monopoly of truth, of religion; 
the clergy would, if they could, and were not to 
split up among themselves, form a great religious 
trust; have everybody work for them. As it is, “they 
claim to be a kind of religious aristocracy; boast of 
their numbers and wealth, and refuse to fellowship 
‘heretics.’ It almost passes belief, but it is a 
strange, sad fact, that such noble men and great 
preachers as dear Professor Swing, and Dr. Ryder, 
and Dr. Ellis, men who were honored and loved in 
Chicago, were not welcomed to its orthodox pul- 
pits. They were not “sound” on the ‘‘ atonement ”’ 
and ‘‘endless punishment.” They believed that 
God is as good, as loving as the Christ. They could 
not speak the sad and awful words of despair over 
any grave on earth. 

And if orthodoxy is true, it was consistent; if 
true, these great preachers, and, as was generally 
supposed, good men, not only did not teach the 
truth, but taught deadly falsehood; deceived their 
fellow- -beings in the sacred name of religion and led 
them to endless perdition; and logically, orthodoxy 
must say that these great preachers were saved be- 
cause of ignorance, not knowing, as infants and 
idiots are saved, or that they are in hell now and 
must stay there; not for a hundred months, or a 
hundred years, but forever. 

Well, if so, I should rather be with such souls 
than with bigots in heaven; better to be in prison 
with patriots than to sit on a throne with tyrants. 
The surroundings might not be so pleasant, but the 
companionship would be better. 

Orthodoxy, purports to be a plan, and the only 
plan of salvation. There are many schools of 
orthodoxy; but they :are all agreed upon the few 
essential points of the system. This plan was not 
heard of for the first three hundred years of Chris- 
tianity; it is not taught in the Apostles’ Creed; nor 
in the Nicean Creed. It is a creation of the Latin 


Theology; it is the doctrine of Romanism, and on. 


the fundamentals of this theology, the Catholic 
church and the orthodox Protestant churches are 
substantially at one. 

The whole plan or system rests upon the fall of 
man, or original sin; that the whole human family 
are descended from the Adam and Eve of the first 
chapter of Genesis; that these first parents were cre- 
ated perfect; that they stood for the race; that the 
race fell with them; inherited their guilt and cor- 
ruption, and that all are born aepeaves and under 
condemnation. 

On this is based the doctrine of atonement; there 
are two general theories; the ‘‘wrath theory” is 
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that the death of Christ was to ‘reconcile the 
Father, as taught in the ‘ Articles of Religion” of 
the Methodist Church; the other is is the “ justice 
theory; or that the death of Christ was to satisfy 
the claims of law —this is the Calvinistic theory; 
and if either had to be accepted, the Presbyterian is 
the better. 

On this again rests the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment; those who accept this atonement offered 
to wrath, or to justice, accept it in this life; are 
saved; those who do not, are lost and lost forever; 
for the benefits of this substitutional, or moral in- 
solvency act, are limited to this world. The Catho- 
lic Church extends the benefits of the act to some 
souls in the world to come, and to be procured 
through the ministrations of the priesthood. 

All fell, sinned in Adam; are born depraved; 
God is angry; the second person in the Trinity is 
miraculously conceived and born on earth; dies on 
the cross to ‘reconcile ‘the Father.’’ Or law had 
been violated, and this second person of the Trinity 
dies to satisfy the claims of justice; and the third 
person of the Trinity applies this substitutional 
sacrifice for wrath, or justice, to the sinners; those 
who do not accept it are punished in hell forever. 

Such, in substance, is the system, the ‘plan of 
salvation, that orthodoxy asks the thinking world 
of to-day to believe; to accept as the only way of 

salvation, and denounces as heretics and threatens 
with damnation all who cannot accept it. : 

But this plan was promulgated away back in the 
beginning of the dark ages, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries; it was formulated in the Westminster Con- 
fession some two hundred and fifty years ago, when 
preachers and elders were hunting and_ killing 
witches. 

The world has gone forward; the boundaries of 
knowledge have been wonderfully enlarged. It is 
no longer possible to believe that the earth was 
made in six days, nor that the human family began 
with the Adam and Eve of Genesis, only some six 
thousand years ago. 

But with all these wonderful accessions of 
knowledge orthodoxy has stood still, its creeds and 
confessions remain unchanged, and it goes on claim- 
ing that it has all the truth, and denouncing as 
heretics all who do not accept its system or plan of 
salvation. 

But orthodoxy cannot escape nor much longer 
stand against the great truths that have come to 
enlarge and bless the world of thought. It fought 
the new astronomy; fought geology; has generally 
been opposed to the new truths of science, but 
always to be beaten. ‘The spirit of truth is lead- 
ing into all truth.” 

‘The orthodox churches should be great enough 
to confess the mistakes of the past and noble 
enough to acknowledge the great truths taught by 
the liberal churches. It is not always easy, not 
pleasant to the pride of a religious aristocracy to do 
this ; nor is it pleasant for the preachers to say to 
their own people: ‘We were mistaken; thought 
many things were true, but now see they are not.’ 

“The orthodox churches should seek to find a 
place for the great truths of religion in the world, 
the universal order of things. It is not right to put 
burdens on faith in the name of religion. The peo- 
ple are in advance of the preachers ; the orthodox 
churches are generally very glad to say: ‘We have 
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a liberal preacher.’ And most of the preachers 
claim to be liberal; many of them do not believe 
these old dogmas, but still stand under the ortho- 
dox flag. There has come to be among these a po- 
litical art of being both orthodox and liberal ; 
being two things things at the same time ; a theo- 
logical rope-walking, that they call ‘being prudent, 
wise.’ Yes, but at the cost of being honest.’’ 

These moribund dogmas of the past are kept alive 
because the theological seminaries are compelled to 
teach them; the Methodist professors dare not 
teach contrary to the ‘standard authorities’; the 
‘articles of religion’ are a part of the organic law 
of the church, and ean never be changed; the Pres- 
byterian seminaries are closely watched; the Con- 
gregationalists have larger liberty, and the new faith 
is compelling a fair hearing, and winning large ac- 
ceptance; has made a place for itself, and can not 
be put out. 

The great Baptist church is purely republican in 
form. Its preachers have large liberty; there are 
few, if any, trials for heresy; its teachers are free to 
stand for what they believe to be true. I do not 
know, I may be mistaken, but it seems hardly pos- 
sible that such splendid scholars as Dr. Small, Dr. 
Henderson and Dr. Northrup, standing in the great 
University of Chicago and with all the light of these 
wonderful years shining upon them, can believe in 
the old idea, of a personal devil, the fall of man in 
Adam and original sin, a place called hell, where all 
sinners are shut up and punished forever. If they 
do, they are in conscience bound to teach these 
things; but if not, they are too great to teach what 
they do not believe. i 

Truth must grow with the growing rational 
moral consciousness of man; religious truth can be 
no exception; orthodoxy has been compelled to 
modify its teachings about hell; no congregation in 
Chicago would listen now to such sermons as were 
preached a hundred years ago; the Universalist 
preachers of our country have pounded the life out 
of such terrible caricatures of the God of a universe. 
The idea of torment in a literal fire of brimstone 
has been given up; we are no longer told that the 
saints in heaven rejoice over the torments of the 
lost. 

The last and only thing orthodoxy clings to is the 
endlessness of punishment; the term of the sentence, 
the duration, must be the same for all; there can be 
no diminution of time for good conduct, and there 
can be no pardon. But this, too, must be given up; 
eternal hope must take the place of awful despair. 

God has ‘“‘ many things yet to say ”’ to our world; 
He is saying them in the revelations of science; say- 
ing them in the voices of the new conscience of jus- 
tice, mercy, brotherhood. ‘The spirit of truth shall 
lead into all truth.’ Clearer revelations are yet to 
come to man, and in man, of himself as a spirit; a 
child of God; immortal now; the darkness of death 
must give place to the light of life. Clearer reve- 
lations of the infinite power and love of God; of 
God as present now in His world; the Christ incar- 
nate now in the sufferings of a world; pleading now 
the cause of the poor at the judgment bar of courts 
and kingdoms, for justice and mercy among men; 
visions transcendent of a world redeemed; visions 
beatific of the eternities to come. O, immortal 
spirits, walk the earth with attentive minds, with 
open longing and obedient hearts. 
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The Study ‘Table. 


Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime. 


This volume, by Professor Trent, of the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., errs only in not giv- 
ing to some of the objects of his study their full meed 
of praise. The facts are that the South, in spite of 
the institution of slavery, did give to us a list of 
statesmen of a rank certainly not surpassed, if 
equaled, by any other section. I should go far be- 
yond Mr. Trent in my admiration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son; while I can very largely sympathize with the 
sentiments closely bordering on worship for Wash- 
ington. Where, in the range of criticism, shall we 
find a keener analysis than that of Jefferson, on page 
85? ‘It is just here that Jefferson most sharply 
separates himself from the other Southern, indeed I 
may say from all other American, statesmen. The 
direct, vigorous methods that have usually charac- 
terized Southern men are not his method; nor are 
their temporary and transient objects his objects. 
He is a transcendentalist in the field of politics; 
born not in New England, but in Virginia. Like 
Washington, he is greater than his state or section; 
but his state and section are proud to have given him 
to the Union. Yet in many ways he was more of a 
Southerner than Washington. He had the easy- 
going, somewhat slip-shod manners of the old Vir- 
ginians; he had their careless hospitality and im- 
providence, and above all he had their accessibility. 
It is remembered by a few that he was the first man 
in this country, if not in the world, to point out the 
propriety of teaching youths the rudiments of Anglo- 
Saxon. But Jefferson’s chief claim in this respect 
rests on his apprehension of the value of culture to 
every citizen, no matter how humble. . He is an 
eighteenth century Matthew Arnold, without Ar- 
nold’s supreme taste in poetry, but with more than 
Arnold’s political acumen. A Democracy of Sweet- 
ness and Light was what Jefferson wished to see 
established in this country,and I am optimist enough 
to believe that his wish will be partly realized in 
spite of recent events in the political world.”’ ‘But, 
to tell the truth, I have read this book with almost 
unexceptional pleasure. It is the best volume of 
biographical sketches that I remember to have been 
produced for several years. It is keen and bright, 
but it is not sketchy and ephemeral. The author 
says he has aimed to throw new light.on his subject. 
He has done more; he has given a new point of 
view, at least for Northerners. I advise you to get 
this book, and learn to love some of our great men 
whom you have been accustomed to call your ene- 
It isa good thiny that God sees from a higher 
platform than a man’s neighbors. The real author 


is he who, in history, climbs high enough to see as 
God sees. B Rik 


Southern Side Lights. 


This book is one more of the volumes coming 
to us concerning the South, and by Southern 
authors. The object is to outline a picture of social 
and economic life in the South during the genera- 
tion before the war. It is not a history, but deals 
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with material that is often neglected by the histo- 
rian. It is Southern, in being based u on the writ- 
ings of Southerners, or of those wl ose utterances 
were favorably received in the South. The great 
change that has taken place in that section of the 
country is summed up admirably in the closing 
passages of the book: ‘‘When the Confederacy fell 
the whites of the South were relieved of an enormous 
incubus, slavery; but were at the same time de- 
prived of the means to turn the relief to their imme- 
diate advantage. The blacks had freedom, without 
the capacity to undertake the responsibilities of free- 
dom, and presently were, through partisan politics, 
surrounded by influences that would, for a generation 
at least, stand in the way of their development. But 
the way was opened for the South to assume an eco- 
nomic and industrial position which never could 
have been taken under the old regime.” A good 
illustration of the change of sentiment at the South 
concerning slavery was furnished me on the cars 
near Cincinnati. Mr. A—, of Louisville, Ky., told 
me that, coming upon some old family bills of pur- 
chase of slaves, he pinned one to the mantel in the 


dining-room. His daughters coming in, said: 
‘‘ Father, what is that?” ‘“O, a bit of family his- 


tory he answered. Reading it, they.crushed it in- 
dignantly, and thrust it into the fire, saying: ‘‘ We 
never wish to know that our family bought and sold 
negroes. ‘‘ This,’ added Mr. A— “is our new 
Southern sentiment. Slavery was our curse, it is 
now our shame.” Mr. Ingle’s volume is useful for 
historians, and it is interesting reading for anyone. 


Bea Oe Be 


Upon the Treetops. 


This is another elegant book; full of wit and wis- 
dom; full of instruction, delightful reading, and 
charming pictures, all about the birds. It makes 
the fifth bird book we have reviewed within two 
months. It has the charm of all that Mrs. Miller 
writes, and will teach any one, old or young, not 
only to understand birds better, but to love nature 
more. I must give a sample of her style: ‘“ The 
lane was an enticing spot; with young blackberry 
runners, stretching out tender, green bloom toward 
whom they might reach, and clematis rioting over, 
and binding together in flowery chains all the shrubs 
and weeds and young trees. What happiness to 
dwell in the grounds of the ‘shiftless’ farmer! 
Since tidiness with most cultivators means the de- 
struction of all natural beauty, and especially the 
cutting down of everything that interferes with the 
prosperity of cabbages and potatoes, blessed is unti- 
diness to the lover of Nature. So long as I study 
birds, I shall carefully seek out the farmer who has 
lost his energy and allows Nature her own inimitable 
Way in his fields and lanes. The fascinations of that 
neglected corner cannot be put into words. The 
Whole railroad embankment which bordered it on 
one side, stretching far above my head, was a mad 
and joyous tangle of wild-grape vines. Inthe shade 
of a cluster of slender trees was a spot enriched by 
springs, where flourished the greenest of ferns, 
sprinkled with Jack-in-the-pulpits and forget-me- 
nots. This was the delight of my heart, and my 


consolation for the_trials connected with chat af- 
fairs,” E. P. P. 


UPoN THe TRRETOPS —Bv Olive Thorne Miller. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. ae , ? 
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The Journal of Hygiene and Herald of Health comes 


to us again with regularity and we are very glad of 
it. Where there is anything in America to take its 
place I do not know. It is edited with excellent 
judgment and without the crankiness with which 
most hygienic journals are edited. In the Septem- 
ber number we find that excellent article by our 
friend Rev. J. T. Sunderland on The Necessity of 
Drinking Wine When Traveling in Foreign Coun- 
tries, taken from the columns of THE NEw UNITY. 
He does not believe in the necessity of any such 
habit. The magazine can be most heartily recom- 
mended; and the books published by the manly 
editor, M. L. Holbrook, are of the highest import- 
ance in individual and family life. I can recom- 
mend all of them without the least reserve. 


Mee Es Fe 


We are in receipt of the ‘‘ Young America Se- 
ries,’—published by Laird & Lee of Chicago. The 
titles of three are ‘‘ Tanpile Jim,” ‘ Aircastle Don,” 
and ‘‘ Dick and Jack’s Adventures.’ To these three 
are added ‘‘ Cuore, or the Heart of a Boy,” written 
by Edmondo de Amici. This last named volume 
is hardly equaled in the literature of boy's books. 
It stands as a permanent ideal, to be classed with 
Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘* Ten Times One Makes 
Ten. The other three volumes are written by D. 
Freeman Ashley, and while they cannot be said to 
be anything like equals with ‘‘ Cuore,” they cer- 
tainly are books of value. There are defects of 
style and occasionally a lack of good taste in 
references, but the tone and spirit is for the better- 
ment of boyhood. The publishers have done their 
work admirably, and the make-up of the book is 
ideally good. : ?. ¥. 


Ten Noble Poems Again. 
FROM A RECENT LETTER. 


Your valuable pamphlet, ‘‘Ten Noble Poems,” 
has arrived, and I hasten to send my thanks. 
Breakfast waited while I read it. It will be a 
puissant aid to teachers and students of literature, 
I am sure. There is one notable result of your 
quest, I see. Robert Browning is the favorite poet, 
if statistics count! Two of his: poems are in the 
Ten, a third is in the ‘‘ twelve to four votes,’’ and in 
the list at the end there are more poems selected 
from his works than from those of any other poet, 
although Tennyson runs very near, and two poems 
by each were too long to be properly included. 

How hard it is for people to understand plain 
English! Or is it that we that are students are so 
hurried and pressed by our duties that we do not 
take time fairly to deal plain words? It has always 
seemed to me the main reason why people find 
Browning “obscure”; they wish to take in a word 
here and there and know the whole, whereas 
Browning’s every word is important for the mean- 
ing, for the expression of the poet’s thought. 

With hearty thanks and best wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Boston, Mass. MARIE IDA MOLINENIL. 


+ The solidity of the burden that is carried helps 
to solidify the man that carries it.” 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 

SUN.—The most beautiful possession a country can have isa 
noble and rich man, who loves virtue and knowledge. 
MON .—AIll honest men, whether counts or cobblers, are of 

the same rank, if classed by moral distinctions. 
TUES.—Labor may be a privilege as well as a punishment. 
WEDU.—Whatever is now establishment was once innovation. 
THURS. What aman calls hisown will not long be his own, 
if he tramples too heavily on human patience, 
FRI.—It is of great importance to keep public opinion on the 
side of virtue. 
SAT.—The greater the quantity of respect a man receives, in- 
dependently of good conduct, the less good is his be- 
havior likely to be, —Sidney Smith. 


The 7 oy 


There is n’t anything in life 
But has two handles to it; 

And if one fails to lift the w eight, 
The other ’s sure to do it. 

Suppose you quarrel with your friend; 
One handle is “* He’s wrong!” 

But try “ He is my friend!” instead. 
And faithful love is strong. 


One handle to our daily lives 
Is *1, and what I need.” 

How can we-hope to lift our load 
With such a selfish creed? 

But say “ My brothers,” lend a hand 
To every fellow-man, 

And lo! the strength of all is ours, 
And what we ought, we can. 


One handle to our griefs is “ loss.” 
We cannot bear them so; 
The other is “ God’s plan for us, 
More wide than we can know.” 
And when we lift, beneath his smile, 
The burden he has given, 
We learn its meaning here on earth, 
Its full reward in heaven. 
—E xchange. 


Genuine Praise. 


No, we do not remember to say nice things to 

one another, or rather we do not make the effort to 
say those nice things we are often actually thinking. 

If the front of Mary’s new dress fits well, and we 
are wishing she would turn so that we could see the 
back, it is just as simple to say, ‘‘O Mary, that gown 
fits you beautifully! Do let me see the back.” But 
in place of doing that we wait until Mary turns by 
accident, and then we view her back in silence. 

It is not that we mean to be grudging of our 
praise, nor are we restrained by delicacy, but we 
just do not think of opening our mouth and unclos- 
ing our teeth on the pleasant thought that would 
give Mary undeniable pleasure. There no doubt 
have been times when you yourself have worn a 
new gown or made some conspicuous effort of one 
kind or another, and found a friend utterly silent 
on the subject — so silent that you thought she had 
no good thing to say, and so kindly held her tongue; 
then later (through more thoughtful channels), 
trickles to you a warm approval that she had spoken 
behind your back. Behind-the-back approval is 
extremely valuable, more so than before-the-face, 
of course, but somehow it is never so sweet. Flat- 
tery? It is not flattery to speak of a true admira- 
tion. It is rather a duty to do so than to refrain. 
The use of clean, honest praise is not its abuse. It 
costs more effort to speak pleasant thoughts aloud 
than to think them in silence, and when one feels 
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irritable or tired the effort is greater to thus make 
one’s self very pleasant; but there is no doubt what- 
ever about the duty in the case. 

I once saw a father walk up to a map his little 
boy had made and pinned on the wall. He 
stood before it a long time in silence, and in 
silence walked away. The little fellow’ was 
sitting in the room, and his father knew he was there. 
He was watching with his eager child’s eyes, wait- 
ing anxiously for a word of approval. As none 
came, his poor little face fell unhappily. Straight 
into the next room walked the father and said care- 
lessly: ‘Robert has drawn a very clever little map 
in there. Look at it when you go in.’ 

‘Did you tell him it was clever?” asked a judic- 
ial listener, following from the room where little 
Robert still sat. 

‘Why, no I ought to have done so. I never 
thought to mention it.’ 

“Well, you ought to be: ashamed of yourself,’’ 
was the deserved reply. ‘Go back now and tell 
him.” 

We ought all of us to be ashamed of ourselves a 
dozen times a day for like sins of omission. It 
costs so little to say nice things, and the result to 
another’s pleasure is out of all proportion to our 
trouble. 

“Praise to the face; open disgrace.” 

No such thing. The proverb is wrong. Praise to 
the face is one of the sweetest things on earth, and 
there is no disgrace in it unless untruth enters, or 
unless the praise is undeserved. It is the more 
grateful because no one may ask for open praise 
and receive by asking. When it comes thus at call 
it is not praise; its fine flavor is quite gone, and it is 
but flattery. 

‘“We may have died for praise, but never asked 
it..’ All we need to do to give proper praise to the 
face is to think aloud a little more when thinking 
pleasantly of those with whom we live. Ina word, 
as spoken by an old French lady of fiction, “ It 
costs so little to be pleasant, and it does so grease 
the wheels of life’s chariot.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


The Boy and the Sparrow. 
Once a sweet boy sat and swung ona limb; 
On the ground stood a sparrow-bird looking at him. 
Now, the boy he was good, but the sparrow was bad, 


So he shied a big stone at the head of the lad, 
And it killed the poor boy and the sparrow was glad. 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees— 

“Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow-bird, please?” 
‘“ He is safe in my pocket,” the sparrow-bird said, 

And another stone shied at the fond mother’s head, 
And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, dead. 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I have mixed, 
But it was n’t by me that the story was fixed; 
"Twas a dream a boy had after killing a bird. 
And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every word, 
And I jotted it down as it really occurred. 


—Good Words. 


A pretty anecdote is related of a child who was 
greatly perturbed by the discovery that her brothers 
had set traps to catch birds. Questioned as to 
what she had done in the matter, she replied, ‘1 
prayed that the traps might not catch the birds.” 
‘Anything else?”’ ‘Yes,’ she said. “I then prayed 
that God would prevent the birds getting into the 
traps,” and, as if to illustrate the doctrine of faith 
and works, ‘‘I went and kicked the traps all to 
pieces.’’—FEachange. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To do 


good is my Religion.” 


MILWAUKEE.—W hat is Streator’s loss 
is Milwaukee’s gain. Rev. L. J. Dun- 
can, who organized and has led thus far 
the Church of Good Will, at Streator, 
Ill., has accepted the leadership of the 
tthical Society of Milwaukee. He lays 
down the work at Streator, November 
isth. Mr. Duncan has started a church 
in Streator on vital lines, an institutional 
church, devoted not to sectarian, but to 
humanitarian and civic interests, a 
church with its school of ethics and 
religion (Sunday-school) in six grades, 
well equipped and flourishing; with its 
home missionary society of women, a 
strong body of earnest workers, that 
sustains a sewing-school and kitchen 
garden; its Eclectic Club, composed of 
young men and women of the town, in- 
depéndent of church lines, which has 
worked in literature and ethics, coupling 
the same with legitimate and wholesome 
social life. The club has been a strong 
educational, liberalizing force in the 
community, and its work alone assures 
the future of the church. The church 
is free from debt; it only wants a man 
who will continue the work so well be- 
gun to house itin a building of its own. 
Of the work in Milwaukee our readers 
already know much—a work consecrated 
by the life of young Morris Bostwick. 
The society in Milwaukee jis admirably 
housed, and is looking in right direc- 
tions, and we have a right to expect 
much from it under the leading of Mr. 
Duncan. We extend our congratulations 
to Milwaukee and our condolence to 
Streator, and hope that the work will 
prosper in both places, 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIA- 
TION holds its meeting at Nashville, 
October 13th, 14th, and 15th. Among 
those expected to be present are Hon, 
John G. Shortall; of Chicago, president; 
Dr. Leffingwell, of New York; James M. 
Brown, of Toledo; Walter Decereaux, 
of Buffalo; Rev. W.R. Lord, of St. Paul; 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and 


others. For further particulars write to 
the secretary, Rev. Francis H. Rowley, 
163 Winter Street, Fall River, Mass. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST SLAVERY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, prepared for the 
Old South Work in Boston, has in it so 
much possibility for other centers that 
we print it as a suggestion for our Unity 
clubs. In connection with this calendar, 
as found in the Leaflet of the Old South 
Historical Society, there is an admirable 
bibliography of great value tothe student, 
and those interested will do well to ask 
for copies, by addressing the secretary, 
No, 16 Dix Street, Dorchester, Mass, 

CALENDAR. 
The Legacy of Slavery. 


[. Sept. 21. Zhe South at the Close of 


the Croil War. 
Papers: 1. The Exhaustion of the South- 
ern States. 

2. The Social Condition of the 
Whites—The Landed Ar- 
istocracy — The ‘“ Poor 
Whites.” 

3. The Condition of the Colored 
Population -—— The Contra- 
bandas aSoldier—The Free 
Negro, | 

II. Oct. 12. eeconstruction, 
Papers: 1. Plans for Reconstruction— 
Congress and the President. 

2. How the Work Was Done— 
Reconstruction Act—Freed- 
man’s Aid Bureau—Civil 
Rights Bill—-Constitutional 
Amendments — Policy of 
‘Thorough.’ 

3. Help from the People of the 
North—Freedmen’s Com- 
missions, etc, 

III. Nov.9. Zhe “Carpet Bag” Gov- 
ernments, 
Papers: 1. The Establishmentofthe New 
Governmental System. 

2. Examples of Reconstructed 
Governments—South Car- 
olina— Mississippi. 

IV. Dec. 14. The Reassertion of White 
Supremacy. 
Papers: 1. By Intimidation— Ku Klux 
Klan.” 

2. By Fraud — Bribery, False 

Election Returns, etc. 


3. By Legislation—-The “Gerry- , 
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mander ”’ — Provisions of 
Recent State Constitutions, 
4. The Doctrine of “ White Su- 
premacy ” and Its Political 
Consequences. 
V. Jan. 11, Federal Intervention. 
Papers: 1. The Force Acts. 
2. Disputed Elections—Return- 
ing Boards—The Louisiana 
Case, 
3. The End of Reconstruction— 
Withdrawal of the Federal 
‘Troops. 
VI. Feb. 8. Zhe New South; lts Indus- 
frial Condition, 
The Mineraland Agricultural 
Resources of the South. 


Papers: 1. 


2. Industrial Progress—South- 
ern Enterprise—Northern 
Capital in the South— 


Southern Railroads. 
3. The Negro as a Laborer and 
as a Business Man. 
March 8. 7he New South; sts Po- 
letical and Social Condition, 
Papers: 1. The Political Inheritance 
from the Period of Slavery 
and from the War. 

2. New Forces in Southern Pol- 
itics—-Kolb and _ Tilman 
Movements—Silver Agita- 
tion, etc. 

3. The Relations of the Two 
Races to Each Other. 

; 4. | ynch Law in the South. 

V | | l. April 2. Eeducatton in the South. 

Papers: 1. Elementary Education— Pri- 
vate Academies—Rise of 
Free Public Schools—-Ques- 
tion of Mixed Schools. 

2. Religious and Philanthropic 
Agencies—American Mis- 
sionary Association—Pea- 
body and Slater Funds, 

3. Normal and Collegiate Edu- 
cation of the Whites. 


£5? 


IX. May 10. Education in the South 
' (Continued). 

Papers: 1. Higher Education of the Ne- 

groes—-Fisk and Atlanta 


Universities--General Arm- 
: strong and Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

2. Industrial Education at Tus- 
kegee, Straight University, 
and elsewhere. 

3. The Intellectual Prospects of 
the Colored Race. 

X. June 14. Zhe South in Literature. 
Papers: 1. The Old Literary Spirit of the 
South and the New. 

2. The Southern Novelists. 

3. The Southern Poets. 

4. Southern Journalism and Pe- 
riodical Literature, 


One thousand styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


—next in quality 
to “Garlands.” 
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Daily Trains to Colorado, Utah 
and California. 


Commencing at 10 p.m., ‘September 
12th,and every night thereafter at the 
same hour, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway train will leave the 
Union Passenger Station (Canal and 
Adams streets, Chicago) with elegantly 
equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The 
route to Denver is via Omaha and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and is first class in ev- 
ery respect. All the modern facilities of 
travel are included in this direct route 
to Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. 
The allied lines, composing the route, 
viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway—Chicago to Omaha—and the 
Rock Island and _ Pacific—Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado Springs—have 
united to make this the most popular 
route to all points west of the Missouri 
river. Sleeping car reservations may be 
made two weeks in advance by calling 
at the city ticket office of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, No. 95 
Adams street, Chicago, or by letter or 
postal card addressed to C. N. Souther, 
city ticket agent. Telephone, Main 
2190. 


COMFORTINGS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


Sent postpaid on recetpi of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVEL4ND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 
“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Trafhe Mgr. 


‘ 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


We want agents, either ladies or gentle- 
men, girls or boys, to work for THE NEW 
UNITY and other publications. No experience 
necessary. Address Alfred C. Clark, 185-187 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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If you can solve this 
rebus you get valu- 
able premiums free. 
OUR OFFER —If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus a 
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“Companion Needle Case,” which contains 4 papers of gold eyed 
needles in assorted sharps, a lotof toilet pins, darners, hat pins, e 
and best of all Goop READING. a large, 16 page illustrated month 
6 mos. all for 25 cts, stamps or money order. If you eSuTEE 
prefer we will send the beautiful centerpiece, the gold plated SSarercne Stee 
“Baby” pin the gold plated lever collar button and GOOD , 
READING 6 mos. fur only 30 cts.; or, will send the center- 
piece, nvedie case, the pair of pacheg silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff buttons and GOOD READING 6 mos, for only 
35 cts. ANOTHER OFFER—will send ceu.terpiece, collar 
butten, sorties olives thimble (extra heavy and beautiful 
% design) and D READING 6 mos. for only 45¢, All prem- 
¥) iums sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany 
remittance. If you will mention this paper wasn you 
order we will send your choice of one of these books: ‘American Family Cook Book,” 156 Popular 
Songs” or "Famous Dramatic Recitations.”” We refer to the publisher of this paper. Order at once. 
ddress GOOD READING, Cleveland, 0. 
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ON THE OUTER RIM. 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


In this book, the author, Mr. George E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with psychic phenomena, 
which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the border-land 
between science and occultism, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


DAWN. 5. 

WIDER EVOLUTION. 6. 

GROWTH OF HUMAN KIND. 7. ILLUSION. 

A CYCLE oF ETERNITY, 8. REAL OCCULTISM. 
9. RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 
THE MAGIC oF NATURE. 


The following are brief extracts from a few of the many newspaper reviews of 
the book: 


“This a study in the fascinating theory of evolution. It is exceeding well written, 


and discusses in a pleasant way one of the great problems of the ages.”— New 
Orleans Picayune. 


“The students of today are inquiring not only into the origin and history of life, 
but are patiently working out the problems of the birth and growth of mind. In 
this littlhe*7book many valuable suggestions are given to the student in evolution in 
regard to the underlying forces of nature.”’—Saltimore American, 


“This book is an effort to condense in popular form some of the results thus 
obtained, as bearing upon what may be termed the wider evolution; in which is 


included the mental and psychic, as well as the strictly physical, development of the 
human race.”—Detroiwt T7'ribune. 


“He (the writer) defines occultism as simply the true study of nature, in which 
there is no supernaturalism, and which eventually leads man to the goal of wisdom 
and virtue.”—San Jose (Cal.) Herald. 


“Of the nine essays which form the chapters of this interesting work, the two 
“Origin of Religions,” and “ Religion of the Future,” are most instructive and enter-’ 


taining. With true and broad minded eloquence the subject is amplified.”—Soston 
Globe. 


“Mr. Wright has made an interesting book, full of suggestive thoughts.” —Chicago 
Tribune. | 


“Mr. Wright’s definition of the occult is different from the idea conveyed by that 
much-abused word to the popular mind, At the present stage of evolution we have 
two distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known may be consid- 
ered as contained within the boundaries of what we call science, the unknown may 
be classed as occultism,”—WNew Orleans Times-Democrat. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER, 
185 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
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THE 


LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO, MAY, 1894. 


OBJECT 


O unite, in a larger fellowship and co-operation, such existing societies and liberal 
elements as are in sympathy with the movement toward undogmatic religion, to 
foster and encourage the organization of non-sectarian churches and kindred socie- 
ties on the basis of absolute mental liberty ; to secure acloser and more helpful associa- 
tion of all these in the thought and work of the world under the great law and life of 
love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms 
of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping 
itself open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 


—From Articles of Incorporation, 


OFFICERS FOR 1896-7 


PRESIDENT GENERAL SECRETARY 
HirAM W. Tuomas, D.D., 535 Monroe St., Chicago. JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 


TREASURER 
Leo Fox, International Bank, Chicago. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Co... T. W. Hiccrnson Rev. E. G. Hlirscu, Ph.D. M. J. Savace, D.D. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, CHICAGO, NEW YORK CITY. at 
R. HEBER Newron, D.D. ALFRED Momerig, D.D. 4 
NEW YORK CITY. LONDON, G. B. ae 
DIRECTORS . 
H.R. WHITMORE, St. Louis. DR. PAUL CARUS, Chicago. ads 
REV, F. E. DEWHURST, Indianapolis. MRS. HENRY SOLOMON, Chicago, . ae 
REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE, Kalamazoo. DR. PHILIP S. MOXOM, Springfield, Mass. es 
REV. J. H. CROOKER, Troy, N. Y. REV. E. L. REXFORD, Columbus, O. si 
REV.JOHN FAVILLE, Appleton, Wis. EDWIN D. MEAD, Boston. x 
REV. A, W. GOULD, Chicago. PRES. DAVID STARR JORDAN, Palo Alto, Cal, Ms 
REV. A. N. ALCOTT, Elgin, IIl. W. L. SHELDON, St. Louis. | 
REV. R. A. WHITE, Chicago. REV. JOSEPH STOLZ, Chicago. 
REV, W. C. GANNETT, Rochester, N. Y. REV. L, J. DUNCAN, Streator, III. 
REV. MOSES GRIES, Cleveland. E. P. POWELL, Clinton, N. Y. 


All meetings not otherwise arranged for will be held on the Exposition grounds, most of them in the- 
Auditorium Building. No definite arrangements have been made for afternoon sessions, The programmes may 
overflow. Arrangements will be made for Special Meetings and Conferences. One hour, or more, each after- 
noon will be given to an inquiry meeting in charge of the Secretary. 

Much correspondence is still pending, and many speakers are planning to be at the Congress, not herein 
named, therefore the programme on following page is subject to such modification as circumstances may require. 


The Headquarters of the Congress will be at the Tulane House, in direct street car communication with 
the grounds. 


See page 638 for Special Rates of Transportation from Chicago. Those coming from other points 
will do well to correspond, beforehand, with the Secretary, or Dr. Isidore Lewinthal, 226 McLemore Street, 
Nashville, Tenn., Chairman of the Local Committee. 


THE INVITATION 


All churches, religious and ethical societies, conventions, associations and conferences 
sufficiently in sympathy with the above object, and interested in the following programme, are 
cordially invited to join the Congress, attend the Nashville meeting, participate in its deliber- 
ations and co-operate in so far as lies within their power, without disturbing the church or 
other relations which may now exist and have claims upon them. The programme indicates 
our purpose to make the Nashville meeting not only national, but international, not only non- 
denominational, but inter-denominational. We seek, for the time being, to rise out of the 
theological discords into the ethical harmonies, forgetting our disputes about creeds in our 
agreements about duties. Ministers receiving this call are requested to present it to their 
congregations and bring it to the consideration of their official board. Secretaries of conven- 
tions, associations and other religious and ethical bodies are requested to do the same. The 
sum of ten dollars or more by any society entitles the society to representation, of a minimum 
of three delegates. Five dollars constitutes an individual an annual member ; twenty - five 
dollars a life member. Further information given on application to 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen! Secretary, 
3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


To be held in connection with the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
OCTOBER 19-24, 1807 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19. 


2 P.M. Business Meeting of Members and Delegates of the Congress, in the Club Rooms of the 
Tulane House, the headquarters of the Congress. 
S$ P.M. Opening Sermon by Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., of Chicago, followed by Addresses of 
Welcome: 
On behalf of the State of Tennessee, by His Excellency, Governor Robert Taylor. 
On behalf of the Exposition, by Hermann Justi of the Local Committee. 
On behalf of the South; ——— — 
Response for the Congress by the General Secretary, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
Religion at Work: Wot the Cr eed, but the Deed, the fr wit Test. 
10 A. M. “Are we Outgrowing the Need of a Church ?” Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 
(Delegate of the Free Religious Association. 
‘The Relation of Religious to Industrial Progress,’ Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madison, Wisconsin. 
(Delegate of the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other Independent Societies. 
The topics to be further discussed by Edwin D. Mead, Editor .Vew England Magazine, Boston, 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, Pastor People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., ‘ang others. 
S$ P.M. “ The Demands of Religion upon the Churches of To-day,” Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., 
Pastor Congregational Church, Columbus, O. 
“ What Can the Churches Do Together; A Co-operation in the Interest of Holiness,” Rev, J. H. 
Crooker, Pastor of the Unitarian Church, Troy, N. Y. 
Leader of the discussion: W. L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 
10 A. M. “The Contribution of Science to Religion,’ or “ The Message of Science,” Rev. E. P. 
Pow ell, Clinton, N. Y., presiding. 
“ Science and Theism,” Prof. E. A. Dolbear, Tufts College, Mass. 
“ The Inspirations of Science,” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Cambridge, Mass., (Delegate of the Free 
Religious Association. 
8 P. M.° Bible Meeting, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D., Pastor First Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., presiding. 
“ The Bible in the Light of Modern Thought,” Rev. Emil G. Hirsch, Ph.D., Minister of the Sinai 
Congregation, Chicago. 
“Biblical Criticism and Theological Belief,” Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22. 
The Church and Education. 
10 A. M. * The Church and the Public Schools.” Rev. R. A. White, Pastor of the Stewart Avenue 
Universalist Church, Chicago. 
“« The Church and the Press,” 
“The Church and the Club, ” (by some- representative of the National Organization of Women, 
name to be announced. . 
“ The University of the United States: The Nation’s Opportunity,” Hon. John W. Hoyt, Chair- 
man of the Committee of One Hundred, Washington, D. C. 
8 P.M. A Conference of Comparative Religions, Dr. Lewis G. Janes of the Cambridge School of 
Comparative Religions, presiding : 
“ Hinduism,” Swami Sdradananda. 
“The Parsi Religion,” Jehanghier D. Cola, Bombay. 
“ The Jain Religion,” Virchand Ghandi, Bombay. 
‘¢ Mohammedanism,” Emin L. Nabokoff. 
“ Buddhism,” Dr. Paul Carus, Chicago, 
“ Judaism,” (name to be announced.) 
“ Christianity,” Rev. John Faville, Pastor Congregational Church, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23. 
10 A. M. “ The Things that Remain,” Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, Boston, Mass. 
“THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS: What It Did and What It Is Going to Do,” 
C. C. Bonney, President of the Parliament, followed by a Fellowship Meeting of the sects. Short addresses 
from representatives of the various sects present. 
3 P. M. Business Meeting of Delegates and Members. Election of Officers for the next year, Place of 
Meeting, Etc. 


5-9 P. M. Reception to the Congress by the Ladies of Nashville in the Woman’s Building on the 
Exposition Grounds, 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24. 
A Day of Preaching. 
to A.M. Preaching by theVisiting Clergy in as many of the Nashville Sianeives as will be open to them. 
Churches wishing supplv will please communicate with the General Secretar 
‘i. me, “Mass Meeting in the Tabernacle down town, Speaking by Dr. W. S. Crowe of New York 
City; Dr. E. L. Rexford, Columbus, O.; Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, of Boston; Rev. R. A. White, Chicago; 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crané, Ralamazco, and others. 
8 P. M. Speaking and Lecturing in the different churches as arrangements can be made. 
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RECENT REGRETS AND ENDORSEMENTS. 


al 


Tue Rev. Tuomas F. Gaitor, Memphis, Associate Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Tennessee: 


“If this be a correct statement of the purpose of this Congress, I am debarred by my convictions from 
taking part in it, yet my profound respect for the sincerity and ability of you and your co-workers, and my 
grateful appreciation of the kindness of your invitation makes this letter a very unwelcome task.” 


Rev. D. C. KELLEY, Columbus, Tenn., Methodist Minister: 


“Our annual conference meets at Shelbyville, on the zoth, from which I cannot be absent. That good 
may possibly come from arightly conducted meeting, such as you propose, is not to be doubted.” 


Pror. R. G. Mouton, University of Chicago, writes from Cambridge, England: 
“ There is honor enough in the invitation you have given me to speak at the Nashville Congress, but the 


date is an impossibility to me. Had circumstances permitted, I would gladly have joined in your good work. 
As it is, I can only wish you God speed.” 


HENRY. WATTERSON, of Zhe Courter Fournal, Louisville, Ky.: 


“ If it were anywhere within the bounds of the possible I should gladly accept the invitation you convey to 
tome . . . I wholly sympathize with the purpose of your meeting and it is with genuine regret that I am 
forced to deny myself the pleasure of being with you,” 


H. H. Konusaat, of Chicago: 
“It is simply impossible for me to take part in the exercises. I sincerely hope it will be a great success, 
and the Ztmes-Herald and Post will be glad to do everything in their power to forward the work.” 


Rev. J. H. KirKLAND, Chancellor Vanderbilt Untversity, Nashville, Tenn. : 


‘¢ Let me assure you that I appreciate more highly than I can tell, the honor conferred on me, in asking 
me to deliver an address before the Congress, and I am sorry that circumstances are such as to preclude my 
acceptance of the invitation.” 


BisHop JOHN H. Vincent, M. E. Church, Chautauqua, N. Y.: 


“It is impossible for me to goto Nashville at the time you indicate. I should be glad to look into the aims 
and methods of your society, to know what responsibility I should be able to assume in connection with it, On 
general principles Iam in sympathy with everything that tends to clear definition through discussion, hearty 
co-operation and real charity.” 


PrRoF. JOHN 8. Brooks, Harvard College: 


“T should most gladly do what you ask if I were not hopelessly tied up with lectures. I thank you for 
the invitation.” 


REv. JOHN L. ScuDDER, Pastor of the Tabernacle, Jersey City: 


“TI am exceedingly sorry to say that I cannot be present at the meeting of the Liberal Congress, although 
I approve of the object and sympathize with the spirit that would bring all of us closer together. I would like 
to come to talk institutional church. My heart is in it.” 


Rev. Epwarp Jupson, New York City : 


“Accept heartiest thanks for kind invitation, I have warmest sympathy with the aims proposed, and sin- 
cerely regret the extreme pressure of engagements which imperatively prevent my acceptance.” 


Rrv. Tuomas Drxon, Jr., New York City : 


“JT regret very much that my engagements prevent my acceptance. 
at your Congress meetings for the last two years, but I could not get to one of them, . 


I have looked longingly 
My sympathies 


all lie in the direction of your work. You are at-perfect liberty to make any use of my name that will help 


your cause.” 


Rev, Joun Henry Barrows, D. D., Chicago: 


“Your invitation to come to Nashville, to speak of India, is attractive, but my engagements at that time 
will prevent my acceptance.” 


Rasspr Krauskopr, Philadelphia: 


“T highly appreciate the honor conferred upon me by asking me to present a paper at the Nashville Con- 
gress, but try as I will, I fear I cannot break through the entanglements.” 


THESE ARE SAMPLE LETTERS of hundreds received from the good and eminent in the nation, who would 
gladly be with us were it not for the difficulties of time, distance, and pre-occupation. Among those sending 
regrets, couched in such kindly terms, that they become inspirations, are: Professor John Fiske, of Cambridge; 
Prof, N.S. Shaler, of Harvard University; President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins; President Schurman, of 
Cornell ; President Andrews, ef Brown; President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr.; Professors Burr and Wil- 
kinson, of Cornell; President Harper and Professors Henderson, Small, and Zeublin, of the Chicago University; 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, and Hamilton Mabie, of New York; Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Boston; and Dr. Momerie, 
of London, who is moving toward organizing a British section of the Congress, and many others, 
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30” PROFIT PER ANNUM 
is assured, and chance for large further gains offered by the United States Tunnel, Mining, Milling, Drain- 
age, and Transportation Company, of Idaho Springs, Colorado. This Company now offers.for sale to 
shrewd investors a limited amount of treasury stock (par value $1.00 per share), at 50 cents on the dollar. 
All money thus obtained will be applied to the rapid development of the tunnel, erection of mill and smelt- 
ing machinery, electric light works, etc. 

The Company owns (1) the United States Tunnel, secured by U. S. laws, situated in Clear Creek and 
Gilpin Counties, Colorado. The tunnel begins at Hukill Gulch, half a mile from the town of Idaho Springs 
(36 miles by railroad from Denver), and runs through Bellevue Mountain, under the rich group of mines at 
the head of Virginia Canon, across the most productive part of Russell District, through the very heart of 
Quartz Hill, and into the midst of the best mines of Gunnell and Eureka. The entire distance is three and 
a quarter miles, and from mouth to terminus the tunnel runs through continuous gold-producing territory, 
found in true fissure veins. Of the gold-bearing veins directly crossed by the tunnel, 114 have been already 
developed and patented, and as many more have been discovered and worked. It has already cut two blind 


lodes, which assay well in gold, and will pay for working. Work on the tunnel was begun in 1895, and has 


been continued since. 500 feet have been already completed, and a railroad tramway has been laid the full 
distance. The United States Tunnel is a 


TUNNEL THROUCH A COLD MOUNTAIN 


for Bellevue Mountain undoubtedly is the richest gold district in the world. 

(2) Fifteen Mines, each 1,500 feet on the lode by 150 feet in width, located on the line of the tunnel. 
Ore rich in gold has already been struck in several of these mines, and the Omaha, Wabash, Big Four, and 
Gazette are particularly promising. They have each shafts from 15 to 20 feet deep, and the veins thereon 
are from four to five feet wide, and assay from $7.00 to $21.00 in gold. (3) The mill site, consisting of 53 
acres of patented ground, immediately adjoining the town of Idaho Springs, and close to the Colorado Central 
Railroad. This site is ample for mills, smelting and all other purposes. (4) Water privileges covering the 
water rights on South Clear and Chicago Creek, giving 200 horse power, sufficient for all company purposes. 

, The objects of the Company are: (1) To afford much better facilities for economically working rich mines 
along theline ofthetunnel. (2) To discover, cross cut and work newly discovered lodes. (3) Toerect stamps 
and concentrating mills and smelting works on the Company’s mill site for the treatment and reduction of 
ores, both from the Company’s mines and from other mines connected with the tunnel. (4) To furnish 
electric light, electric and other power to the various mines along the line of the tunnel. (5) To transport to 


, 


the mines timber, mine supplies and workmen. Working a rich district through a shaft is like making a 
hole in the roof of a well-filled barn, and by means of a ladder carrying out the wheat, corn, horses, sleds, 
etc. Atunnel affords an entrance /ike a barn door, and the minerals may be easily extracted by its means. 


BETTER THAN KLONDIKE. 


None of the numerous Klondike companies now asking for the hard earned savings of the American 
public have anything more tangible to offer than an expedition sent out to discover claims. We offer 


SURELY A SAFE CONSERVATIVE BUSINESS, PERHAPS A BONANZA. 


Clear Creek and Gilpin Counties, in Colorado, produced precious metals in the past five years valued at 
$29,253,635, according to the official statistics, 70% of this being in gold. The United States Tunnel cross cuts 
mines that produced 45% of this, or $13,500,000. 

Instead of working from the surface of the mountain, these mines can conduct all operations from the 
tunnel at a tremendous saving in expense. Whereas it now costs $8.53 per ton to produce the gold, a careful 
estimate shows that, worked through the tunnel, it would cost only $4.77 per ton. Of course, the various 
mines would gladly pay fair royalties to take advantage of this enormous saving. 

Professor S. W. Tyler, the celebrated mining engineer of Denver, Colorado, a graduate of the Universi- 
ties of Goettingen and Freiburg, Germany, in an exhaustive report on the United States Tunnel, gives the 
following as a conservative estimate of the yearly revenue and profit of the Company, exclusive of the 
Company’s mines: SOURCE. INCOME. PROFIT. 

o SAFE os a ‘ ; ' $613,200 $306,600 PRICE 
AS A_ _ PowerSupply “: |. 100000 | 5000 50 CENTS 
COVERNMENT poyalties . ... 100,000 : 100,000 A SHARE IF 
BOND Milling (1,500 tons daily) 821,250 273,750 BOUCHT NOW 
Total ' . $1,684,450 $780, 350 
which is sufficient to pay an annual dividend of 15% on the par value of stock, or 30% on the present invest- 
ment. 15% to 30% additional may be confidently expected from the results of working the company’s own 4 


™ RELIABLE, TRUSTWORTHY MANACEMENT. 


The President of the Company is Mr. Edward A. Quintard, the well mnowe & wasleent of the “itaes Cevings Rash, 
New York City, and the Directors are E. A. Quintard; F. Baltes, Bank President, New York City; William L. Wood, 
Cashier Bank of Jamaica, Jamaica, N. Y.; Alexander R. Hart, President Island Electric Railway Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ae C. Abel, Publisher of the Nickell Magazine, Boston, Mass.; Wi E, Lown, President ‘Tidal Oil Co., 
New York City; James C, Fagan, Idaho Springs, Colorado; Homer A. Hoit, New York City; Charles E. Jackson, 
banker, Middletown, Conn. 7 

The gentlemen composing the Board of Directors are all men of unquestioned integrity and large busi- 4 
ness experience in successful ventures, and afford absolute guarantee that the affairs of the Company will be 
honestly, skilfully, and economically conducted for the benefit of all the stockholders. This Company offers 
a safe investment, with opportunities for large and steadily increasing profits for an indefinite period, and 
invites the fullest investigation. It is not an untried scheme, but a legitimate, conservative enterprise. 

The stock is fully paid and non-assessable, and subject to no further call. 

HOW TO SUB IBE. For every two shares you wish to purchase, remit $1 by money order, bank 
check or draft; thus $5 will buy ten shares, $10 will buy twenty shares, etc. Make all checks and drafts 
payable to William E. Lown, Treasurer. Stock certificates will be sent you by return mail. Write your 
name and address very plainly. Prospectus sent on application, but as amount of stock for sale at the pres- { 
ent price is strictly limited, it is advisable not to delay, but subscribe now. Address the eastern office, 


UNITED STATES TUNNEL, MINING, MILLING, DRAINAGE, AND TRANSPORTATION CO.,~ ¢ 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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$9.00 ONLY $9.00 


Excursion to Niagara Falls, Ontario. (a 
ELLEN LLOYD-JONES ae 
Account opening of the Grand Trunk / i] : SIDE ‘ 
New Single Arch Double Track Steel ee HE JANE LLOYD-JONES 


PRINCIPALS AND 


OME SCHOOL 


Bridge, September 23d, 24th and 25th. 

Three days free open air entertain- 
ment, Illumination of the Bridge and 
Falls and magnificent pyrotechnical dis- 
play under direction of Prof. Paine of 
New York. 

Tickets on sale Sept. 22nd and 23rd. 
Good for return until Sept. 27th, 1897. 


For information as to reservations, etc., A farm Home School for Boys and Girls 
apply to L. R. Morrow, C.P.& T.A., | et 
No, 103 Clark Street, Chicago. ‘ 


Pupils Received at Any Age . 
Prepares for College or for Life . 
Kindergarten for the Youngest . 


. 
Rect Line Manual Training, Physical Development, Quiet Surroundings, 


= FO Modern Conveniences, and Progressive Methods. 


= 2 
Indi al Anolis, Terms....§ 35 «Per Year 
~ : Regular School Year Begins September 15, 1897 
: Cinc | nnall FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
——AND THE—— 


So l] th . Postoffice address, Hillside, Wisconsin. Railroad and telegraph ; 


; 
CITY TICKET OFFICE: station, Spring Green, Wisconsin, on Prairie du Chien Divi- me 
232 Crank STREET, - CHICAGO. sion of C., M. & St. P. Ry., thirty-five miles west of Madison, 4 


eight hours from Chicago, without change of cars. ig 
NO SEX IN CRIME. 


\ ST References... i 

BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Pres. of Chicago Normal School rhe 

A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, Chicago es 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Chicago, Ill. cu 


Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has | ie 
just come from the press. me 
Price, Ten Cents. 


‘*This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 


‘*] know not where, if my life were to be lived over, I would rather be 


present double standard of morality. We have || placed at fifteen, than in the Hillside Home School. I do not believe there 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice.’’— is in Wisconsin, or in the United States, a place where the conditions are 
The Arena, 


more favorable to develop a sound body, and a sound mind in a sound body, 
and a warm, loving heart, lay the foundations for scholarship, character, 
and greatness, than right here in this school. I am not only surprised but 
gratified to find the depth and largeness of the work of this school.’’— 
Rev. Hiram W,. Thomas, D.D., in the closing address before the Tower Hill Sum- 
mer School, August 22, 1597. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 
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JINE THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’l Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as — 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
OnLAKE MICHIGAN ‘sTHE NEW UNITY”’’ ($5.00). 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 


cieties in Chicago. 


TEMPLE IsRAEL, Oakland Music Hall. 
I.2S, Moses, Minister, 


Oak Park Unity CHURCH (Universal- 
ist). R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


Z1ON CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SocieTyY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi-- 


ana Avenue and a2ist Street, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Cora L. V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin Streets, J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


St. Pauv’s CuHurRcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


STEWART AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
CuHuRCH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R, A. White, Minister. 


Unity ChurcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL ( Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL Book Rooms, Unitarian 
Headquarters and other. Activities, 175 


Dearborn Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A.M, and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rey. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


THE NEW? UNITY 


September 30, 1897 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR > 


HOME SEEKERS 


The Florida Land & Lumber Co. owns and controls some 200,000 acres of Land 
in North Western Florida. We offer very desirable opportunities to those who 
wish a home in an equable climate at a very reasonable price. These lands are 
situated in the counties of Holmes, Washington, Jackson and Calhoun, and are 
known as the West Florida Highlands. Pure freestone Spring-water abounds every- 
where. The Soil is a Sandy Loam, underlaid with clay and limestone, and js 
especially adapted to the raising of Fruit and Vegetables. Lumber for building 
purposes is plenty and cheap. Railroad facilities are good and will be greatly 
increased in the near future. Small colonies will be given especially favorable 


terms. Call and see us or address, 


THE FLORIDA LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Room 24, 132 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Florida Headquarters—-Chepley, Washington Co. 


For all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 

(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices 1s 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bidg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


pine Ga 
AYLIGHT WU PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Heolining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Oars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 


St. Louis Reads via Illin : 
ious Reade via dilingie Central Raliroad 


® 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A, Ill. Gent. R. R., Ohicago, Ill. 


Have you heard of Waupaca? 


Most people have, for the famous resort, ‘‘ Chain 
©’ Lakes,”’ has made it well known. Easy of ac- 
cess via Wisconsin Central Lines’ Fast Trains, a 
few hour’s ride will bring you within reach of 
comfort and rest, as the hotels, cottages, boating, 
bathing and fishing are excellent. Excursion 
tickets on sale daily. Your nearest ticket agent 
can give you complete information. 

Jas. C. POND, G. P. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


oooe 
---ATTEND THE--- 


Liberal 
Congress of 
Religion 


Centennial 
Exposition 


At Nashville, Tenn. 
Stop at 


Price’s College 
Hotel... ) 


European and American Plan. 
Gor. Vauxall and Broad Streets. 


Special rates to parties of ten or more. 


On main line of electric cars to Exposi- 
tion grounds, 


Two blocks from Union Depot. 


Half block from Custom House and 
Postoffice. 


Accommodations for 2,000 guests at mod- 
erate rates. 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


_ _“ Though a book of only 211 pages, é# it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase o 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘‘ We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting @ bold, comprehensive, aprm: 
ative C ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Twenty-second year begins Sept. 22d. Youn 
ioner and Children. Prepetl for College an 


See ies Buneoca & BiGe AM: ) Pein 
EBECCA 8. .M., 
Miss Mary E. Saapy A.M., eipals. 


